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An on-the-scene report by J. L. Batchler 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


writes: ‘The continuing avail- To expedite output, improve material control, reduce 
“pea . + 0 38 production losses and material shortages, American 

ability of Ditto is indis industry depends on Ditto One-Writing Systems, Ditto 
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as the country’s fourth alike in declaring Ditto essential to their operations. 
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You may be startled to discover to what an extent the 
Ditto One-Writing plan can eliminate re-typing and 
checking in your order-billing, production, purchasing 
and payroll routines—obviate entirely the costly,annoy- 
ing errors all re-writings invite. Have an expert Ditto 
systems engineer survey your procedures (no obliga- 
tion!), make specific recommendations to meet your 
needs. Just write. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED © 692 S. Oakley Blvd. © Chicago 12, Illinois 
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TRAINING 


YOU CAN 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the IAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to IAS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 


IAS training. 
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All oe 


job for 5 men... 


for the Tickometer, one hour! 


The Tickometer can count from 
eight to ten times as fast as clerks 
count by hand . . . and much more 
accurately! ...Tickets counted in a 
major league ball park before the 
game ends...sales slips in a big 
department store counted as they 
are turned in! . . . Currency and 
checks counted and accounted for 
in banks within a half-hour of 
the bank’s closing. The Tickometer 
not only saves clerical time, but 
speeds results. 

The Tickometer counts tickets, 
tabs, bills, checks, coupons, forms, 
from 500 to 1,000 pieces per minute 

. records part and full runs on 
visible registers...and (optional) 
will imprint, endorse or cancel as it 
counts. Can be used by any office 
worker, without special skill. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


The Tickometer is rented, never 
sold, does not necessitate any large 
outlay, works at trifling expense. 
Built by Pitney-Bowes, “ 
serviced by 93 PB offices \ 
in this country and 
Canada. Ask the nearest 
office to give youa 
demonstration...or send 
coupon for free booklet. 


5 TICKOMETER 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


re | 


Made by the originators 
\" the postage meter 

offices in 93 cities in 

U. S. and Canada 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 
3090 Pacific St., Stamford, Conr 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to 


Name 


Firm 


Address 





the Editor 
You 


“DEAR READER” 


From time to time, we have published 
in this column, some facts gleaned from 
a survey of our readership made through 
questionnaires inserted in issues of THE 
CONTROLLER. 

In this issue M. E. adds his request to 
several other suggestions we have received 
for a glance at the full report. (See p. 
390.) We are happy to accede to these re- 
quests, and on page 432 we summarize for 
you what you, our readers, told us about 
THE CONTROLLER and how you read it. 


For the record, may we repeat that re- 
turned questionnaires were turned over, 
unopened, to an outside source for reading 
and tabulation. 

We at THE CONTROLLER know what 
you said, but have no means of knowing 
who said what—which is as it should be 
when one seeks factual information rather 
than flattery. 

Obviously, we were pleased that favor- 
able comments far outweighed criticisms. 
Yet we considered the latter with the great- 
est of care. 

A single gadfly has stung many a man to 
action. 


* a * 


Our survey of readers’ opinions in- 
cluded countries other than the United 
States and Canada. 

So we hope that the opinions expressed 
also reflect the outlook of the new readers 
who joined our roster of subscribers in a 
single month from Hants and London, 
England, as well as Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Mexico City, Manila, P. I., Republic of 
Panama and Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Opinions—readers’ opinions—are the 
lifeblood of a publication. We are pleased 
to report that your opinions indicate that 
THE CONTROLLER'S corpuscles are all 
present and accounted for. 


* B * 
But—glance in your own mirror— 


“"Whaddya Read, Mister ?” on page 432 of 
this issue. See yourself as we see you! 
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TORCH BEARER! 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Your editorial “A Business of Your 
Own?” was not to my liking. Frankly, I 
think it was ‘‘Wowsy.”’ 

Our members are smart; they are in- 
dustrious; and they have fortitude. Be- 
sides the capital gains angle, there are 
other tax advantages, plus a grand inde- 
pendence of action and feeling to be in 
business for one’s self. As you state so 
fully, a new business will not always suc- 
ceed. However, if you are sure you are on 
firm ground and persevere, you can make 
a go of it. You must be prepared to carry 
yourself for a year or more. 

In addition to the failure examples 
that you so fully explained, why not print 


success examples? Such as Controllers 
Institute member, Rodney S. Durkee 
(#26-1931), who resigned the controller- 
ship of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. to 
join a small company as part-owner? To- 
day he is president and the Lane-Wells 
Co. is no longer small. 

D.H.B. 


CASE STUDY NEEDED 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Mr. Henry P. Dolan’s article, “The Use 
of Work Measurement in Budgeting,” 
(p. 303) in the July 1951 issue of THE 
CONTROLLER is very informative as to the 
philosophy that should be followed in in- 
troducing work measurements. 

I would like to suggest that THE Con- 





WE INTRODUCE THE NEW 


table-top 


Only 15'% inches square. 


Yet it combines the best oper- 


of the 


Thomas Collator models. 


ating features 


larger 


COLLATOR! 


You collate faster . . . effort- 


lessly; and without taking up 


floor space. 


THOMAS COLLATORS 
30 Church St., New York 7 


Send me “M"' Specifications and litera'ure on 
the new Table-Top Thomas Collector. 


Name 
Company 
Address ... 


The coupen below will bring you illus- 
trated literature. 


Thomas € ol oe 


development 


Specialists in Paper Gathering 





Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers 
Institute. Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 


_ TROLLER publish an article detailing how 
to set work measurements—using typical 
jobs as examples. In other words, how do 
you determine how much work should be 
done in an eight-hour day by a stenogra- 
pher, a billing operator, etc.? Possibly a 
case study would be most informative. 

H. C. MASON 

Budget Director 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Mr. Dolan has complied with our request 
for more definite examples of the setting up 
of work measurements for specific jobs and 
is preparing a manuscript for publication in 
THE CONTROLLER in late '51 o1 
early ‘52. Meanwhile— 


sometime 


Have any readers of THE CONTROLLER 
information on the setting of work measure- 


ments’ 


The Editor 


COMPANY RECORDS 
PROTECTION PLAN 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We are instituting a program to set up 
methods to protect and reproduce vital 
records in the event of atomic bomb de- 
struction. 

If you have any literature in the form 
of reports or bulletins that you think 
would aid us in establishing our program, 
would you kindly have them mailed to me. 
Possibly you can provide us with informa- 
tion as to where other articles can be ob- 
tained. It would be appreciated. 

O. ASHLEY, Treasurer 
The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Ashley's letter and many previous re- 
quests for reprints on subjects pertaining to 
record keeping and records preservation led 
us to develop the 7-page feature article that 
appears beginning on page 395 of this issue. 
We are always alert to the pulse” of reader 
interest in our effort to please. Speak up 
about our contents at any time. 


The Editor 


IT’S NOT THE HEAT... 
IT’S THE BRAINPOWER 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I noted with interest your comments on 
the weather and its effect on business op- 
erations (p. 242, June issue). Did you 
happen to notice that a new book, ‘Watch 
Out for the Weather,” was recently pub- 
lished (Viking Press, New York, $2.95 
The Editors) which touches on many 
other phas:s of the effect of weather on 
human activities ? 

For example, according to statistics, 58 
per cent of those taking bar examinations 
pass in August when it is hot and humid, 
whereas the percentage is up to 75 for 
those who tackle the exams in April. 

Another instance: higher wages are 
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Answer To the office manpower problem 


...use the New Underwood Sundstrand 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting Machine 


Here’s a time-saving, high-speed way prepared at any time. And, it gives you 
to post accounts receivable — original automatic proof on every posting. 
statement and original ledger in In addition, use this one flexible machine 
one simultaneous operation. to completely prepare payroll, general ledger 
Profit by faster, easier posting of and accounts payable. 
double originals... release personnel gions. ee Bs 


for other office duties and cut costs teoeeee0s Teevonen 

by using this new SUNDSTRAND. . at tee = 
Not only does it permit fast balance 

transfer at month-end or during posting run, 

but it allows open item statements to be 
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3. FRONT FEED CARRIAGE 8. AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTAL 
— for complete visibility —or sub-total ae ee 
4. AUTOMATIC OPENING AND CLOSING 9. FAST BALANCE TRANSFER " Gislen Denes: " Ribbons 
OF FRONT FEED CARRIAGE —month-end or while posting ; : his - 
—no manual operations 10. OPEN ITEM STATEMENTS One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
5. DATE, FOLIO AND AMOUNT — prepared at any time Underwood Ltd., Toronto 1, Canada 
—in one operation 11. automatic PROOF — on every posting Sales and Service Everywhere 
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paid to piecework factory workers in 
April, May and November, because they 
get more done in those months. 

Incidentally, more revolutions occur in 
June and July even though the traditional 
day for celebration is May Day, a point 
I notice you covered in an earlier ate 
(p. 194, THE CONTROLLER for May 
1951). 

I'll close at this point, since, the 
weather being what it is as this is written, 
I am not equal to anything more than 
medium-length letters. 


R.G. 


SHADES OF RENEGOTIATION 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The story on page 296 of the July issue 
of THE CONTROLLER, headed “Shades of 
Renegotiation,”” seems to indicate that in 














FORGETTING 
MADE 
DIFFICULT 








es forget the differ- 
ence between replace- 
ment and original cost 
in planning for. the 
future, can be serious. 
An ever visible “Re- 
placement Reserve” 
maintained by apprais- 
al, makes forgetting 
more difficult. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
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England discount on purchases must be 
deducted from the price in selling goods 
to the Government. I suppose you are 
familiar with our Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulations, Section XV—Con- 
tract Cost Principles, dated December 29, 
1948, paragraph 15-202.1: 


"In calculating the cost of materials, there 
shall be deducted all cash discounts, trade 
discounts, rebates, and other allowances 
and credits taken by the contractor. Such 
discounts may be applied to the charges 
for materials involved or may be appor- 
tioned through credits to indirect costs.” 

CHARLES H. BROOK 

Akron, Ohio 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

The sinister socialistic implications in 
the enclosed clipping (Shades of Renego- 
tiation) escape me completely. Personally 
I agree with Company B. 

Modern accounting surely regards cash 
discounts earned as a reduction in the cost 
of the material purchased—negotiated by 
the buyers of the goods along with the 
price, quality, etc. 

The only real significance of these dis- 
counts is when they are lost through late 
payment. 

H. E. CraTE, F.C.A. 
Toronto, Ontario 


THE CONTROLLER ON 
MICROFILM IS SAFE 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

We recently received our microfilmed 
edition of THE CONTROLLER, Volume 18- 
1950. We are anxious to receive some ad- 
vice concerning the storage of this film. 
May it safely be placed in our office safe 
or do we have to take special precaution 
to guard against spontaneous combustion ? 
We would appreciate a prompt reply. 
H.V. 


We passed this inquiry along to Univer- 
sity Microfilms, who make the microfilmed 
editions for our readers (see our contents 
page) and received the following reply 
which should reassure all readers who have 
received their microfilm reels. 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 
Thank you for your note in which your 
reader inquired about the microfilm copy 


of THE CONTROLLER which he received. 

This has been printed on safety base 
microfilm and there is no danger what- 
soever of spontaneous combustion. If a 
match is held to this microfilm it will burn 
very reluctantly and the flame will go out 
unless it is carefully nursed along. This 
type of microfilm is much more difficult to 
burn than paper. Snip off a half inch from 
the leader and try it in an ash tray. 

No special precautions need be taken 
for the storage of the film. It will be per- 
fectly all right to put it in your office safe 
or on a shelf, whichever is more conven- 
ient for you. In the latitude of New York, 
the film will not be hurt in any way by 
the climatic conditions and it will outlast 
rag paper. 

If we may be of additional help to you, 
please call upon us. 

STEVENS RICE 
University Microfilms 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Any other questions from our readers 


—The Editors 


READERSHIP SURVEY 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Now and then in your informative col- 
umn “From the Editors to You” you have 
referred to a Readership Survey. I deduce 
that this is a study of your readers’ read- 
ing habits as far as THE CONTROLLER is 
concerned. 

Did you ever publish the full report ? 

If not, are you planning to do so? 

I, and very likely any number of other 
readers of THE CONTROLLER, would be 
interested to find out what kind of read- 
ers we are! M.E. 


As to M.E.’s queries: 

(a) We haven't published the full report, 
though it is flattering enough to be 
published; 

(b) We ave taking advantage of the 
wide-open invitation by M.E. and 
publishing it on page 432 of this is- 
sue—also note "From the Editors 
to You” on page 386. 

M.E. and all the rest of you are very 
thorough readers, indeed, and we are 
sure we reflect the views of our au- 


thors as well as 
—The Editors 


ERRATUM: THE CONTROLLER has had several references to the ef- 
fect of the weather on human beings in the last few issues. We 
believe it must have been the weather (the fog that has en- 
veloped New York) that caused the “typo” (error to the reader ) 
on page 344 of the August issue. The tenth line of the “Com- 
ments’’ item in column 2 was typed Aighter, translated into type 


as higher, but should have rea 


(we quote) “Taxation of this 


bracket relative to real income is /ighter than the arithmetic has 
shown—especially among farmers, domestic workers and itiner- 


ant laborers.” 


—The Editor 
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International One-Two Punch 





Luckless night for an American firm! A fire guts 
its Bordeaux plant—then an explosion rocks its busi- 
ness in La Paz... In a few hours, a pair of trip- 
hammer blows bring heavy loss of property, ma- 
chinery, and goods. Liability claims are in the 
offing too. 


Lucky day for this same American firm—the day 
it obtained its foreign protection through American 
Foreign Insurance Association! For despite involve- 
ment of great distances, foreign tongues, different 
currencies and foreign laws, both losses are quickly 





Gy AFIA! 


investigated and settled. Solvency is preserved! 

You can gain that same, skilled protection for 
your foreign operations through AFIA! You enjoy 
the big plus of American insurance with here-at- 
home handling. AFIA’s experience and skill give 
you protection that “fits” precisely—no gaps, no 
overlaps, no confusion—protection that accords 
fully with the laws of the countries in which you 
operate. 

Have your agent or broker consult AFIA for full 
information on any specific risk. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET « NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: MILLS BUILDING, 220 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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Is the Small Stockholder 
Worth What He Costs? 

In any large company, with a very great number of stock- 
holders, it may be worth while for the controller to look at 
the cost of dealing with stockholders vs. the benefits realized. 
It is admittedly desirable for any large enterprise with a 
publicly listed stock to have a great number of stockholders. 
It's good for the stock to have a wide market and good for 
the public to be widely interested in the welfare and the 
products of the enterprises that make our American standard 
of living. 

However, there can be too much of a good thing. The 
splitting of stocks to bring the price per share within the 
reach of small investors is probably good psychology but 
should there be a minimum number of shares or a minimum 
size of holdings which any company is willing to encourage? 

It costs just as much to issue a certificate for one share as 
for ten thousand and just as much to write dividend checks 
or mail stockholders’ reports. In the case of a share selling 
at five dollars and yielding 50¢ a year dividends, paid 
quarterly, the cost of servicing a one-share stockholder 
would be several times the value of his dividend. That is the 
reductio ad absurdum, but somewhere there must be a point 
of balance between benefits and expenses. Have any readers 
of THE CONTROLLER studied this problem and reached any 


conclusions? 


How Can We Sell Bad News? 

The economists of the country point out, with unanimity 
of voice that is almost unprecedented among economists, 
that inflation can only be cured by striking at its roots. No 
one seems to pay much attention. They've told us time and 
again that the only way to prevent inflation is to bring the 
spendable dollar volume in line with the amount of avail- 
able goods and services. The difference that causes the 
trouble must be soaked up by taxation, or by sale of govern- 
ment securities not redeemable until after the inflationary 
hazard has passed. 

When the National Association of Manufacturers or 
other business leadership body makes the same statement, 
immediate howls of anguish emanate from various politi- 
cians and labor leaders. Some economists have raised the 
question as to whether the efforts by business leadership to 
argue the point may have damaged rather than helped its 
acceptance. However, since the economists apparently were 
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not heard by the legislators and apparently have accom- 
plished nothing, they can hardly object if someone else tries 
with a louder voice—even though it starts an argument. 

Perhaps what is needed is a chorus of voices. Recently 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute published a 
little pamphlet entitled “Control of Capital Goods Prices.” 
The booklet reviewed in detail the difficulties encountered 
by the industry during World War II, the conflicts and 
confusion that developed between various government con- 
trols efforts, and the Government's need for rapid and effi- 
cient production of machinery and equipment. At the end 
of the booklet the industry offers two sets of conclusions: 
one tells what they believe can best be done to make price 
controls practical and effective if they must be maintained; 
the other presents vigorously the industry's reasons for be- 
lieving that the economy would be better off without price 
control on such capital goods and equipment. They fear “‘a 
recurrence of the phenomena that developed under regula- 
tions of this field after the close of World War II: seasoned 
producers dropping product lines made unprofitable by 
control; upstarts supplying the abandoned lines at approved 
ceilings far above those denied the established producers; 
manufacturers interchanging products to obtain relief 
through new-product ceilings; and so on. We have no illu- 
sion that the statutory amendments suggested above can be 
more than a palliative, or that price control in this field will 
ever be successful. It can only be made less unsuccessful.” 

Perhaps every trade association would do well to consider 
the gathering of historical fact and a careful analysis of this 
sort. Such data would, in any case, be of value to the con- 
troller preparing figures for his company’s management 
relative to the effects, or probable effects, of price controls 
in the company’s own operations. 


Outstanding Example of Financial Analysis 
Messrs. Frederick G. Coqueron and Joseph E. Pogue of 
the Chase National Bank of New York recently offered a 
concise and useful pamphlet entitled “Financial Analysis of 
Thirty Oil Companies.’ Based on a fairly wide experience 
with this type of figure research, it seems to us we have never 
seen a finer job. It is put together in terms of straight con- 
solidated figures because all of the companies are sizable and 
in this case the use of that type of analysis seems justified. 
Some of the headings covered in the analysis are: 


Combined Income Statement 

Return on Borrowed and Invested Capital 

Combined Balance Sheet 

Net Assets Segregated Between Domestic and Foreign 
Operations 

Net Working Capital 

Gross Expenditures for Property, Plant and Equipment 

Financing Transactions 

Net Crude Production 


The booklet contains in a remarkably condensed form 
practically any basis of comparison that a controller in that 
industry might want to make with the figures from his own 
company. More of this type of data could be useful in many 


industries. —W ALTER MITCHELL, JR. 




















TIMBER-R-R-R-R! 


(Down come office costs with 
Royal Electric Typewriters) 


Increase letter output . . . 
Turn out more invoices . . . 
Step up stencil production... 

Release typing personnel for other 
work! 

These are the cost-cutting things that 
can happen when you use Royal Electric 
Typewriters in your office, 

The Royal Electric Typewriter is the 
long-preferred Royal Standard with power 
added. 

Like the Royal Standard Typewriter, 
it is made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of typewriters. Royal makes the 
finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing machines ever built. They stay on 
the job longer . . . less time out for repairs. 

Besides, Royal Electric Typewriters 
virtually banish fatigue and tension. Office 
morale rises almost in direct proportion. 






Amy! 
‘cok A 
Ni PRCTURE 


— of PORES |am ee a 





Royal Typewriter Company, inc. 
Dept. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


j 1 would like a free copy of the bro-’ 
chure, “Picture of Progress,” describ- 
STANDARD ELECTRIC { ing the new Royal Electric. 


a atiniemeeninel 


COMPANY sninscpiaiideamailesiinin 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters | 
ADDRESS chance hnliilieeinhenniiads 
—aE— ETE ET OE er CT Chl le oe 


Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute. Basildon Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 
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FOR YOUR BUSINESS RECORDS OR MICROFILM 
SAFE FROM BOMBING TARGETS © CITY FIRE HAZARDS ¢ FLOODS 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF WESTERN NEW JERSEY 


@ COSTS MUCH LESS THAN CITY STORAGE... 
@ DAILY PICKUP AND DELIVERY........... 
@ INSTANT REFERENCE BY TELEPHONE ...... 


UNDER THE TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF THE NATIONAL RECORDS MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 








EASTERN SECURITY DIVISION 








for information, write or call our New York Office 


? the Business Archives Center inc. 
337-347 West 27 Street, New York City 1 BRyant 9-4513 
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How KANSAS CITY Firms’ Records 
Escaped Damage by Flood 


Wide World 





FLOOD HAVOC in West Bottems area, Kansas City, where rampaging flood waters 


inundated the Central Industrial District, 


UE PARTLY to last-minute precaution- 
D ary measures and partly to good luck, 
valuable office records seem to have been 
among the least of the casualties of Kansas 
City’s recent flood. 

It is true, of course, that the flood, 
which inundated approximately 10 per 
cent of the Greater Kansas City area, took 
a heavy toll of industrial equipment, rail- 
lines and cars, grain, livestock and some 
homes and small businesses. But as far as 
a partial survey of a number of concerns 
in the flooded areas is concerned—includ- 
ing several members of the Kansas City 
Control of Controllers Institute of America 

records often were preserved even 
though losses ran high in other posses- 
sions. 

Among the concerns which are recover- 
ing damaged records, in a highly dra- 
matic fashion, are the Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Company and Trans World Airline. 

The Colgate-Palmolive Peet Company, 
whose huge, sprawling plant in the Cen- 
tral Industrial District was in the path of 
the raging torrent, took steps as soon as 
the receding floods permitted entry to 
their offices. They have rented store rooms 


looking south from Intercity Viaduct 


and office space in half a dozen locations 
throughout the city and these are occupied 
these days by groups of young women em 
ployes who are busy hosing off, or wash- 
ing in pans—just like the supper dishes 
office records and other documents. These 
are then being dried—many in sun- 
lit shop windows, making rather un 
usual window ‘‘displays’—and then run 
through mangles. They're turning out 
very well. 

The Kansas City Star published a pho- 
tograph of two Trans World Airline 
young men, in bathing trunks, standing 
hip-deep in a swimming pool through 
which they were sloshing blueprints, and 
all kinds of records and papers. When 
clean, these also were to be ironed. 

TWA, one of Kansas City’s largest 
companies, has quarters in numerous 
Kansas City locations, most of them up- 
town in the business district which was 
untouched by the flood. The damaged 
blueprints and other records were those 
which had been kept at the overhaul base, 


THE COMIROUER.:. . 2... .. 


An on-the-scene report by J. L. Batchler, 
secretary, Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
in collaboration with Miss Frances Hobson 
of the company’s public relations department. 


Fairfax Airport, which was inundated to 
a depth of several feet. 

As the country has been well informed, 
a 100-hour fire was a twin disaster to the 
flood. It began when a huge oil tank was 
floated by the flood waters against a 
broken high tension wire. The resulting 
explosion set off a fire which raged for 
more than four days and laid waste seven 
square blocks. 

The Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corpora- 
tion was in the path of the flames. The 
company lost three warehouses, but its 
office building was only slightly flooded 
and did not catch fire. 

When it looked as though the office 
building, as well as the warehouses, 
would catch fire, everyone in the place 
grabbed armloads of customers’ records 
which were kept on the first floor, and 
took them with them when they ran to 
place s of safe ty. 

Since the fire continued for more than 
four days, and no one was permitted to 
re-enter the guarded area until it was 
again safe, the office records were collected 
from their various rescuers, and taken to 
the home of the company controllet, H. H 
Bruner, where they were kept during the 
emergency. All check stubs, legal docu- 
ments and similar records are kept in fire- 
proof cabinets at Battenfeld’s, and these 
probably would have survived the fire 
had it reached the offices. 

Emmett B. Hahn, comptroller, and O. J. 
Spaulding, secretary and treasurer, of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., are members 
of the Kansas City Control who had some 
hectic days during the catastrophe. 

We were fortunate as far as our rec- 
ords were concerned,’ Mr. Spaulding re- 
ported. ‘Although we have two locations 
in the flooded area, we were warned in 
time to move our important papers and 
other records to an uptown office where 
they were, of course, untouched by any 
damage whatsoever.” 
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John C. Teal, controller, White Eagle 
Division, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
another Kansas City Control member, re- 
ported similarly. 

“We were very lucky in that we have a 
district office in the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing uptown. Plant office records are sent 
there each day so the only records we had 
in our plant in the flood area were those 
which were less than a day old. Through 
waist-high water, we carried these to a 
safe on an upper floor, and are happy to 
say they survived both fire and water.” 

“We weren't hurt and for a very good 
reason—this is our third flood and we've 
learned to take protective precautions,” 
stated John Soll, another Kansas City Con- 
trol member who is secretary-treasurer of 
the Union Wire Rope Corporation. 

The Union Wire Rope Corporation is 
in the Blue River area which was flooded 
a day or two before the main floods hit 
the Kaw and Missouri Rivers. 

Because they have learned from past ex- 
perience, Mr. Soll said all company records 
of any importance whatsoever are kept in 
a place which is three feet above any high- 
water record for the Blue River. 

Standard Steel Works, in North Kansas 
City, 1S represented among the member- 
ship of the Kansas City Control by Grant 
Cowherd, assistant treasurer and control- 
ler. Mr. Cowherd was out of the city but 
his secretary said that the protective meas- 
ure they took, when warned that the dikes 
along the north shore of the Missouri 
River were weakening and North Kansas 
City had te be evacuated, was to move 
all their records upstairs to the second 
floor, which was judged to be safe enough. 

‘We also moved about 50 refuelers, 
and some transports and distributors from 
our storage lot to higher ground in Clay 
County. As it turned out, the dikes held, 


How NEW YORK Area Companies 


Are Planning Records Protection 


The present unsettled state of interna- 
tional affairs has emphasized the problem 
of preservation of records. Many compa- 
nies have given this subject close attention 
in the past year. In order to learn what ac- 
tion is being taken by the metropolitan 
New York corporations, the Methods and 
Procedures Committee of the New York 
City Control of Controllers Institute, un- 
dertook the task of mailing a question- 
naire and summarizing the replies. Be- 
cause of its pertinence, the summary is 
released to THE CONTROLLER through the 
kind cooperation of the New York City 
Control. —THE EpITors 


THE CONTROLLER 


the danger passed, and the only trouble 
we were put to was returning our records 
to our first-floor offices, and the other 
things back to the storage lot.” 

John L. Auch, vice-president, Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Company, was another 
who reported that luck had stood them in 
good stead. 

“We were among the fortunate,” Mr. 
Auch said. “Our important records, at 
our general office in the Bryant Building 
were, of course, not affected by the flood. 

“Our principal trouble was in connec- 
tion with bills of lading at our terminal 
office in the Fairfax Industrial District. 
Some of these simply were not found. 
They were washed away or ground to 
pieces, we don’t know which. But it was 
possible to recover others which, though 
unusable, could be reconstructed. We 
also had a lot of signature cards at the 
terminal which were water damaged, but 
we are being successful in drying these out 
for further use.” 

It happens that both the Home Office 
and the downtown branch office of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company were 
never for a moment in danger of either 
the flood or fire. But it is interesting to 
note that this company had made plans 
for preserving its records, not only against 
fire and flood but against the possibility of 
even worse disasters, such as might come 
with war. 

Kansas City Life has microfilmed two 
complete sets of its primary record cards 
of policies, investments, etc., and has them 
safely cached in two separate locations— 
one on the Wyoming ranch of its pres- 
ident, W. E. Bixby, and one in a cement 
storeroom at the Kansas City home of the 
company secretary (J. L. Batchler). Thus, 
should the Home Office and all its con- 
tents be wiped out, there would remain 


PPROXIMATELY 675 questionnaires 

were mailed to members of Control- 
lers Institute in the New York area, to de- 
termine what action members’ companies 
were taking to safeguard records from dis- 
aster in case of a bombing attack. Replies 
were received from 128 members or ap- 
proximately 19% of those receiving ques- 
tionnaires. 

Of the number replying, 83 or 64.88% 
replied that they were taking special pre- 
cautions. The replies have been tabulated 
by industry and we are presenting signifi- 
cant analyses which have been developed. 
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two distinct possibilities that the most 
vital records of the company could be re- 
constructed. 

According to Dwight Bedell, industrial 
trade commissioner of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, he knows of 
few if any other Kansas City concerns 
which have their records in this form. 
The fact that more records were not per- 
manently lost in the flood thus was a 
matter of good luck rather than of good 
management. 

Rushing them to an upper floor, when 
warned of approaching danger, seems to 
be about as far as most concerns took 
thought of their valuable records. 

A long-time employe of one of the 
large packing companies in the Central 
Industrial District, when the Kaw River 
dikes burst, took some important papers 
and other material from his desk drawers 
and placed them on top of a filing case— 
well out of harm’s way, he thought. 
Within an hour or two, those records and 
that filing case were 20 feet under water! 
This illustrates how quickly the flood rose 
in what is generally considered the worst 
such disaster in the nation’s history. 

It seems very likely that this experience 
will cause all Kansas City business to give 
considerable thought to the matter of 
preserving their records in the event of 
future catastrophe. Such protective meas- 
ures will undoubtedly include microfilm- 
ing of vital records; keeping records on 
upper floors, even above the second floor ; 
keeping them in steel vaults; providing 
more adequate individual fire protection, 
fire extinguishers, and standby water and 
electrical supplies. 

It has been, in many cases, a very costly 
lesson, but if it turns. out to be a lesson 
well learned, it may prove, after all, to 
be worth the cost. 


A summary by M. R. Odermatt, controller, 
Mundet Cork Corporation, North 
N. J., based on a survey by the Methods and 
Procedures Committee of the New York City 
Control of Controllers Institute. 


Bergen, 


Geographical Distribution 
of Documents and Records 

Exhibit “A” has been prepared to 
show the number of companies whose 
records are wholly within the metro- 
politan area and the number of com- 
panies whose records are partially within 
and partially outside the metropolitan 
area. This questionnaire was designed to 
determine if the location of the records in- 
fluenced the thinking of the reporting 
companies. 

Exhibit “A” shows that of the 71 com- 
panies reporting records within the met- 
ropolitan area, 45 or 63.38% are taking 
special precautions. Of the 57 companies 
wholly or partially outside, 38 or 








66.67% are taking special precautions. 
The difference between these percent- 
ages does not seem to be significant. 


Are You Taking Any 
Special Precautions? 


Of 128 answers, 83 or 64.88% replied 
that special precautions were being 
taken. Exhibit “B’ shows an industry 
classification arranged according to 
whether or not the company is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

This analysis clearly indicates that 
companies whose stocks are listed are more 
concerned for the safety of their records. 
This conclusion is indicated by the fact 
that 39 out of 49 listed companies or 
79.59% ate taking precautions while 
only 32 of 61 unlisted companies or 
52.46% are taking similar action. 

The discrepancy between these per- 
centages would be further widened if 
the nine New York banks, financial in- 
stitutions and insurance companies were 
removed from the unlisted classification. 


Are You Duplicating Any 
Documents and Records? 
Nature of D&R? 


Of the 83 reporting precaution, 77 re- 
plied that they were duplicating their 
records by microfilming, etc. Of the six 
not using microfilm, four are not fully 
decided as to method, one is using ad- 
dressograph for subscribers lists and one 
is using tabulating equipment for ac- 
counts receivable records. 

The number of records maintained by 
a modern corporation makes complete 
description impossible in a brief ques- 
tionnaire. The following is presented as 
a brief summary of the answers received. 

77 companies reported use of micro- 
film to duplicate records as follows: 


All records 5 
Basic, vital or essential 51 
Accounts Receivable 

and Stockholder 5 
Various (Assets, liabilities, person- 

nel, tax, legal, etc.) 14 


Not stated 


Are You Arranging Storage 
or Custody at a “Safe Place?” 


Of the 83 reporting special precau- 
tions a total of 57 reported that their rec- 
ords or microfilms are being stored 
outside of the metropolitan area. The fol- 
lowing table summarized the replies: 
Metropolitan area 
New York State within 200 mi. of 


NYC 4 
New Jersey or Connecticut 5 
Outside metropolitan area and be- 

yond areas mentioned above 57 
Matter still under consideration 8 
Not stated 6 

83 


(Continued on next page) 





EXHIBIT A 


COMPANIES TAKING PRECAUTIONS 
Classified by those whose documents and records are wholly within the metropolitan area and 


those whose documents and records are partially or wholly outside the metropolitan area 


Within Metropolitan Area Outside Metropolitan Area 


INDUSTRY TOTAL TOTAL YES NO TOTAL YES NO 

FINANCIAL AND 

INSURANCE 9 8 8 ~ 1 1 = 

PETROLEUM 7 3 3 ~ 4 4 - 

UTILITIES i 6 3 2 1 1 

FOOD PDTS. AND 

BEVERAGES 14 9 4 5 5 3 2 

CHEMICALS 8 4 1 3 4 2 2 

DRUGS AND 

COSMETICS 5 4 1 4 3 1 

PUBLISHING 12 7 5 2 5 4 1 

RETAIL 3 1 2 2 1 1 

MINING 7 2 2 - 5 2 3 

IRON AND STEEL 

PRODUCTS 12 6 6 = 6 6 - 

NON-FERROUS 

MANUFACTURING 20 5 2 3 15 6 

MISCELLANEOUS 14 10 3 7 4 2 2 
128 71 45 26 57 38 19 

PERCENTAGE OF 

AFFIRMATIVE REPLIES 63.38% 





EXHIBIT B 
COMPANIES TAKING PRECAUTIONS 
Classified by those listed and those not listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Listed on Not Listed on 
N.Y.Stock N.Y.Stock Company Name 
Exchange Exchange Not Given Total 
INDUSTRY TOTAL YES NO YES NO YES NO YES NO 
FINANCIAL AND 
INSURANCE 9 _ - 9 — _ oad 9 oe 
PETROLEUM 7 5 = 1 = 1 - 7 — 
UTILITIES W 5 1 2 3 _ - 7 4 
FOOD PDTS. AND 
BEVERAGES 14 5 1 _ 5 2 1 7 7 
CHEMICALS 8 1 3 1 1 1 1 3 5 
DRUGS AND 
COSMETICS 9 4 - 3 2 oe ~ 7 2 
PUBLISHING 12 — 1 7 1 a 1 9 3 
RETAIL 5 1 1 3 ~_ = 2 3 
MINING 7 4 1 - 2 - - 4 3 
IRON & STEEL 
PRODUCTS 12 6 a 4 = 2 = 12 _ 
NON-FERROUS 
MANUFACTURING 20 6 2 1 6 4 1 WW 9 
MISCELLANEOUS 14 2 1 3 6 - 2 5 9 
128 39 10 32 29 12 6 83 45 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES TAKING PRECAUTIONS: 
LISTED ON N. Y. 
STOCK EX. 39—79. 59% 
UNLISTED 32—52.46% 
NAME UNKNOWN 12—66.67% 
ALL THOSE REPORTING 83—64.88% 
i COINS oo hig bya 3.56 feed bids bed wae eee SEPTEMBER 1951 
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Have You Given Consideration to 
Safeguarding Key Personnel by 
Arranging for Them to Work at 
Different Locations? 


10 companies of the 128 submitting 
replies answered this question by indi- 
cating that this problem was being con- 
sidered. Among the plans were: 


Construction of a bomb shelter. 

Training additional key personnel. 

Staggering of workday in order to avoid 
concentration of personnel in one 
location and arranging for key per- 
sonnel to work in different locations. 


How Monsanto Recovered 
Its TEXAS CITY Records 


T IS DIFFICULT, when thinking of the 
| events which took place at Texas City, to 
divorce the human suffering and loss from 
a purely factual report regarding the sal- 
vaging of our records. At the time of the 
disaster, which took place on April 16, 
1947, we employed 658 persons in our 
Texas City plant. It was estimated that 
about 451 were on duty at the time the 
S.S. Grandcamp exploded. Of this num- 
ber, 154 were killed or missing and be- 
lieved dead; more than 200 required 
hospitalization, and 95 of the more seri- 
ously injured remained in the hospital for 
some time. In addition, 123 employes of 
outside contractors engaged in construc- 
tion in our plant were in the area at the 
time of the explosion. Of the combined 
forces in our plant at the time, the dead 
and missing totaled 227, or more than one 
third of the total persons in the area. 

Immediately after the disaster, which 
involved a blast believed to be equivalent 
to 250 five-ton block busters exploding 
simultancously—the company approved a 
program whereby the surviving families 
of our employes would be given immedi- 
ate financial relief. Another job to be done 
immediately was the preparation of the 
pay roll, which was to have been disbursed 
the day following the explosion. The fires 
were still raging when we set out; they 
continued to rage for several days. 

There were other obstacles. Glass, mor- 
tar, concrete, jagged pieces of ship's steel, 


polystyrene, sand and pieces of water- 


soaked timber completely covered what 
had been office equipment and records. 
We dug through the debris to see if there 
was anything left of time cards, foremen’s 
time sheets and other pay roll records. 
They were there—completely buried by 
the mass of rubble. Without attempting 
to clear away the debris, everything on 


THE CONTROLLER 


The response to this questionnaire and 
the manner in which the problem has 
been approached indicates that this ques- 
tion is receiving the close attention that 
it deserves. This is especiaily true among 
the larger companies and those listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
many replies indicated that this subject 
has been assigned to responsible execu- 
tives for handling. 


If No Precautions Are Being Taken— 
Why Not? 

45 companies reported no special pre- 
cautions for the following reasons: 


the floor was shoveled into tubs and sacks 
and loaded into cars for return to our 
temporary headquarters in Texas City. 
Our first step was to remove the time 
cards, foremen’s time sheets and other 
pay roll records from the sacks and tubs 
With the assistance of office employes 


from various oil refineries nearby, to- 
Wide World 


OLD GLORY, tattered by the blasts which 

swept Texas City, Texas, April 16, 1947, 

flew at half staff when rescue workers re 

moved bodies of victims from a building in 
the blast and fire-swept oreo 


gether with housewives not related to 
Monsanto in any way, we were able to 
complete the pay roll and have checks 
ready for distribution to the employes one 
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Records in NY vaults considered 
safe 

Records dispersed among branches, 
etc. 

Location of home office believed to 
be outside target area 

Plans for safeguarding records pro- 
hibitive 

Plans for safeguarding records un- 
der consideration but no con- 
clusion reached 

Special precautions not considered 
necessary 


Excerpts from address by E. J. Cunningham, 
controller, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., presented at the Midwestern Con- 
ference of Controllers Institute in Milwaukee. 


week after the second explosion. A subse- 
quent audit of this pay roll disclosed only 
a few minor adjustments. 

We also undertook the task of salvaging 
the records. Since the initial explosion oc- 
curred only an hour after the office had 
opened, the majority of our records were 
in files or desks and therefore were not 
seriously damaged. Records which were 
being used at the time of the blast were 
scattered about the office and buried in 
debris. 

Although engineering blueprints were 
in files at the time of the explosion, the 
blast blew these print cases apart, destroy- 
ing a substantial amount of important 
drawings. 

All files were carefully marked and la- 
beled, and a general description of their 
contents was noted to identify the depart- 
ment in which they were located. Contents 
of desk drawers were transferred to boxes 
which were labeled in a similar manner. 
These records were transferred to our 
temporary accounting headquarters in 
Texas City. The remaining records, which 
were scattered about the office building, 
were shoveled into tubs and also trans- 
ferred. At this point we started the job 
of salvaging the scattered records from 
the debris. We were able to rebuild al- 
most completely our accounting records 
at Texas City. 

The accounting records maintained at 
the plant consisted primarily of pay roll, 
accounts payable, cost and property rec- 
ords. Although the cost and property 
records were salvaged, their loss would 
not have had a serious effect, since copies 
of these records are maintained in our 
Accounting Department at the Central Of- 
fice in St. Louis. The recovery of these ac- 
counting records at Texas City and the 
utilization of the duplicate set of records 
in the St. Louis Office assisted greatly in 
preparing our insurance claim for property 
damage and use and occupancy coverage. 








RECORDS PROTECTION: 


What Is Being Done, 
by Whom, and How 


Reporting on the program for protec- 
tion of vital records of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, Milu aukee, Harry 
C. Hahn, comptroller, stated’ that: 


‘The company has a security committee, 
consisting of representatives of the several 
departments in the company. This com- 
mittee made a study of the disaster possi- 
bilities in its territory and the need for 
protection against them, as well as protec- 
tion against sabotage. It then assigned to 
a subcommittee the responsibility of work 
ing out the problem relating to the protec- 
tion of records.” 

They are continuing their review in the 
light of possible changing conditions, Mr. 
Hahn declared, pointing out that the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission have a_ provision 
which covers the preservation of records. 
Some 70 different item numbers, he said, 
are subdivided by descriptions into ap- 
proximately 500 groupings. A period of 
retention is set forth for each group which 
may range anywhere from three years to 
ten years. (See note at end of article.) 

‘Generally speaking, the records which 
must be retained permanently are those 
which relate to the capital expenditures of 
our business. This is largely due to the 
fact that in the telephone industry we are 
required to maintain our investment rec- 
ords on an original cost basis,” Mr. Hahn 
said, 

“In the case of records having a historic 
value, such as old journals, ledgers and 
subsidiary records of bygone years, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company is plan- 
ning to move them to remote storage lo- 
cations. These locations are operating 
buildings which have outlived their useful- 
ness, largely due to progress from manual 
to dial operation. They are more substan- 
tially constructed than the average office 
building, and hence lend themselves well 
as storage locations.” 

Records having a current or active value 
are divided into two groups, Mr. Hahn re- 
ported: the complete record type, such as 
pay rolls, vouchers, and those of a con- 
tinuing or perpetual record type, such as 
employe service records, cost ledgers and 
the like. In the case of the former, where 
duplicate records do not exist and where 
the record could not be reconstructed from 
subordinate records, a micro copy on 35 
mm. film is prepared. This micro copy is 
stored at some remote location other than 
where the original record is maintained. 


A digest by Paul Haase of a symposium on rec- 
ords held at the Midwestern Conference of Con- 


trollers Institute of America, sponsored by the 


In the case of the continuing or per 
petual records, micro copy is made periodi- 
cally of the record, the original being con- 
tinued for current posting. In event of 
disaster, it is felt that either the source 
media from which the record was pre 
pared, or a duplicate of it stored at some 
other location, will be available to recon 
struct the original record by taking the 
micro copy as a starting point plus the 
transactions shown on the source media. 

Of course, there are many operating 
records which are used presently for en 
gincering and construction purposes which 
are extremely valuable in our plant opera- 
tions. These records are all protected, 
either by the retention of duplicates or by 
micro copies,’ Mr. Hahn added. 


Milwaukee Control in that city, June 1, 1951. 


DETROIT—a bank's program 

A bank's program of records protection 
was presented by Bruce F. Studebaker, as- 
sistant vice president, National Bank of 
Detroit. Mr. Studebaker pointed out that: 


In July 1950, a committee consisting of 
five of the bank’s officers was 
formed to assume the responsibility of af- 
fording maximum protection for all es- 
sential and vital bank records and assets. 

This committee, Mr. Studebaker re- 
ported, appointed a subcommittee of six 
operating officers whose duty it was to 


senior 


study each department and the banking 
functions to determine which records 
were basic or essential. Meeting on a daily 


basis with various department heads, the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IS URGED 


The harrowing experience at Texas City has emphasized 


certain necessary practices with respect to records protection: 


1. Maintain a duplicate set of property and 


! 
l other records 


necessary to file insurance claims. 


A list of all personnel, together with any photographs 


or finger prints or other pertinent data, should be stored 
; i 


away from the plant to facilitate identification and res- 


cue work, as well as to assist in the reconstruction of 


pay roll records. 


s) 


vaults at all times. 


Records not in actual use should be kept in files or 


4. At night, all important records should be properly 


filed away. 


5. Desks should be cleared of valuable papers at all times, 


especially at night. 


~ 


Copies of engineering drawings and specifications 


should be filed in a safe depository. 


7. Records of research experiments should be filed in like 
manner or microfilmed and put away for safekeeping. 


8. Appoint a group of individuals at each location in the 
company to be trained in the technique of salvaging 


records. 


} 


9. Briefly, GooD HOUSEKEEPING in the use, filing and 


storing of records in 
needed protection. 
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a large degree will give the 
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subcommittee made its recommendations 
to the senior committee. Mr. Studebake, 
declared that thus ‘‘we were able to elimi- 
nate considerable duplication of effort but 
at the same time assure ourselves that we 
were not overlooking any vital and neces- 
sary requirements. 

“In a large organization such as ours 
there are hundreds of thousand of entries 
and transactions each day that affect not 
only the assets of the bank but the assets 
of our customers as well. Great care had 
to be taken to make sure both were pro- 
tected. It was soon apparent that a protec- 
tion program could be very expensive if 
one were not careful to weed out those 
records whose preservation would be only 
convenient but not essential.” 

On advice of competent engineers, the 
bank deemed the cash vaults in its sub- 
basement to be safe. 

‘In these vaults,’ Mr. Studebaker said, 
“we keep at all times such items as notes, 
securities in safekeeping, trust wills, and 
agreements- plus proof department rec- 
ords for the past 30 days. I should also 
mention that we microfilm the description 
of all securities.” 

The bank has microfilmed, as of a cer- 
tain date, all basic records, such as com- 
mercial accounts, savings accounts, stock- 
holders ledgers, mortgage ledgers, small 
loan and discount ledgers, safe deposit 
contracts, certain personnel records having 
to do with employe pensions and insur- 
ance, collateral pledged for security, and 
general books accounts. Daily transactions 
are filmed as soon after posting as possible. 


Cutting the time lag 

The committees have been greatly con- 
cerned about the lag between the begin- 
ning of a transaction and the storing of 
the film at remote vaults. In some cases 
almost 72 hours elapsed before the entries 
could be filmed, the film developed and 
returned for delivery to the out-of-city 
vaults. 

To reduce this time lag, the bank put on 
three shifts of microfilm machine opera- 
tors and installed a machine to develop its 
own film, thus being able to cut the time 
lag to 44 hours. 

It also purchased a machine which re- 
produces photostats from the film in a 
continuous strip which will be used to re- 
construct records if necessary. 

Because World War II had shown that 
by far the greatest amount of damage was 
caused by fire, the bank purchased strongly 
constructed desks in which all commercial 
bookkeepers could house their checks as 
well as 40 to 50 fireproof legal-size filing 
cabinets, which were distributed through- 
out the commercial departments so that 
work in current process may be quickly 
protected in event of an alarm. 
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CHICAGO—an electrical 
company’s operation 

The records program of Stewart-W arner 
Corporation, Chicago, was discussed by 
Wilfred Reetz, controller, who said: 


‘The company’s procedure provides for 
microfilming of vital records, especially 
those for which no duplicates exist at 
another location. Our North Carolina 
plant has been selected as the site for 
storing vital records. Convenience and re- 
moteness from strategic targets formed 
the basis for selection of that site. Pending 
the completion of adequate storage facili- 
ties, microfilmed records are being stored 
at a local bank.”’ 

Stewart-Warner has designated three 
methods of handling new records as they 
are created: 


mailed to North Carolina, and are pe- 
riodically microfilmed at that point and 
placed in storage. 

A third group consists mainly of rec- 
ords, such as the general ledger and cash 
books, which normally are not dupli- 
cated in the regular course of work. 
This type of record is microfilmed an- 
nually and mailed for permanent stor- 
age to the central location. 


“As in most companies, our secretary 
is the custodian of all corporate records,” 
Mr. Reetz said. ‘He has designated as 
his representative in North Carolina, the 
chief accounting officer of that plant. Un- 
der the direction of the secretary, the chief 
accounting officer maintains an adequate 
system of indexing and orderly storage. 

“Each head of an operating unit has 
designated two individuals—one on en- 


FOUR-POINT RECORDS PROGRAM 


According to the findings of the National Records Man- 
agement Council, whether a company installs a vital records 
protection program carried out by its own staff or through 
outside consultants, such a program should be based on: 


1. Built-in dispersal of vital records or copies thereof, 
depending on the spread of company locations and 


record keeping; 


Improvised dispersal of vital records, usually through 
slight modifications in the company's record-keeping 
routines; 


. Limited evacuation from target areas of unique, but 
seldom referred to, vital records; and 


. A small amount of duplication of other vital records, 
including provision of additional copies through the 
regular record-making processes, whether typewriter 
or tabulating machine. Only then turn to microfilm, 
which is costly but unexcelled if strictly confined to 
the few instances where it is the answer. But such in- 
stances are only a small percentage of well-conceived 
measures for vital records protection. 


First, those records which are periodi- 
cally superseded and consequently need 
to be stored for a limited period of 
time only—for example, monthly finan- 
cial statements and accounts receivable 
trial balances are not microfilmed, but 
additional copy is provided and mailed 
to North Carolina. Periodically these are 
destroyed. 

A second type of new records is typi- 
fied by engineering drawings and op- 
eration layouts. Duplicate copies are 
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gineering records and one on accounting 
and other records—whose responsibility 
it is to carry out the provisions of the pro- 
cedure. 

“Whoever in your company is charged 
with the responsibility st pian up the 
procedure for the protection of your rec- 
ords should have imagination and be cap- 
able of exercising good judgment. Other- 
wise you may find you have spent too 
much money and saddled your operation 
with an unnecessary burden or, on the 
other hand, that you may have overlooked 
some records which cannot be reproduced 
when catastrophe occurs.” 








NEW YORK—records protection programs 


A former contributor to THE CONTROL- 
LER on this subject', Emmett ]. Leahy, 
president and executive director, National 
Records Management Council, New York, 
said that: 

“All companies now gravely concerned 
with loss-proof protection of their vital 
records can obtain such protection at a 
low cost and at the same time can achieve 
a large dollar saving in record-keeping 
cost. This surprising turn in the problem 
of protection of business records against 
bombing has resulted from a survey of 
vital records protection programs in scores 
of companies in London and Rotterdam, 
and the actual installation of programs in 
many American and Canadian companies.” 

Two-thirds of the records in the average 
company can and should be turned out of 
expensive office equipment and space 
where they will easily serve as fuel for 
the fires following any bombing. Such fires 
destroy many more vital records than the 
blast from bombs. 

The Michigan State Office Building fire 
of last February, for example, was fed by 
25,000,000 individual pieces of paper 
proven to be valueless only 10 weeks ear- 
lier. Before these records had been physi- 
cally turned out, they fed the fire of Feb- 
ruary 8, that gutted the State Office Build- 
ing, with a loss of $10 million and most 
of the state's invaluable records. 

One of America’s largest manufactur- 
ing and sales organizations completely in- 
stalled a loss-proof program for the pro- 
tection of its vital records in a few months. 
Simultaneously, all of its record keeping 
was carefully evaluated. Dollar savings 
from destruction of useless records and 
transfer of inactive records to low-cost 
storage, a total records turnover of 65.6%, 
saved this company several times the cost 
of its loss-proof records protection pro- 
gram. The bulk of its protection was 
found in dispersal of vital records or 
copies thereof, very limited evacuation of 
unique but seldom used vital records, and 
a small amount of microfilming. Many 
other examples are to be cited. 

‘Bombs Do Not Respect Vital Business Rec- 
ords, The Controller, pages 109-112. March 
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A REPRINT 

is available on “Tackling the Problem of 
Records Retention” and “What to Do with 
Old Records” (double feature)—reprinted 
from the March 1950 and the December 
1948 issues of THE CONTROLLER. The reprint 
has a bibliography and a reference list of 
retention time practiced by companies in the 
Cleveland Control area compiled from a 
poll on the problem of coping with records. 
Single Copies—free to members of the In- 
stitute and subscribers. To nonmembers and 
nonsubscribers—25¢ each. 

Address Dept. R, THE CONTROLLER 
1 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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Ethics in American Business 


Charles P. Taft 


Religion is a word that means many things 
to different men. | wish, therefore, at the 
risk of being too personal, to define my 
jumping-off place and say clearly what 1s 
: 

my thesis 

1 am a lawyer and a politician, with con- 
siderable business, financial, and invest- 
ment experience. I try to be a practicing 
Christian. That adds up, for my purpose, 
to a layman in religion, one of the 99% 
in the church. My question is: What can 
religion contribute to a better understand- 
; onomlic systems 


mg ¢ 


If Our ef 
R' LIGION can contribute greatly, far 
more than it has. Briefly: 


Religion can provide a basic measure of 
the values by which the operating deci- 
sions of our system are made. 


Religion will recognize the necessity of 
the hard decisions, but it will tip the 
scales closer to the human elements, to 
the need for free choices and real partic- 
ipation if men and women are to achieve 
their best contributions to the little com- 
munities to which they give their lives. 


Religion will center on an affectionate lik- 
ing for people as the great lubricant of hu- 
(Isn't it obvious that our 
human relations at 


man relations 
economic system 1S 
peak volume ?) 


Let me explain this condensation a little 
more fully: 

Our economic system operates on the 
decisions and actions of innumerable men 
and women, businessmen, workers, con- 


sumers, usually in little groups. The old- 
time economists attributed these decisions 
solely to enlightened self-interest. Elton 
Mayo, in leading the research division at 
the Harvard Business School, insisted that 
the major incentive was the instinct of 
human association. People in a small 
group will sacrifice more for some com- 
monly held purpose than they will for 
any amount of money. They usually know 
it (and so do the unions) while manage- 
ment often sizes up incentives wrongly. 


THE BASES OF CHOICE 


Many of those decisions of men and 
women represent conscious choices. Far 
more are decisions in fact, but you and 
I are so used to making them that they 
seem more like actions alone, habitual and 
customary. Those are almost automatic, 
and they grow out of the whole environ- 
ment and inheritance, the mfores and the 
culture in which we live and breathe. 

Many of the decisions and a lot of the 
habitual actions involve ethical and moral 
considerations. That is especially true 
when they affect people, and there are 
few decisions that do not, and few that 
do not affect someone adversely. 

You and I make those decisions—or 
made that kind of decision originally be- 
fore it became a matter of habit—on the 
basis of some practical values or goals 
that we have developed from education 
and experience and from the atmosphere 
in which we exist. Those values can be 
culled out and looked at, and they contain 
usually considerable elements of ethical 
and moral principle, whether or not so 


CHARLES PHELPS TAFT, member of Headley, Taft, Head- 
ley, Cincinnati, son of the 27th president of U.S., has acted 
as labor consultant, government steel strike mediator, hous- 
ing expert; has won a medal of merit for World War Il 
accomplishments. He served as president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, 1947-48, and is now a member of the 
Central Committee World Council of Churches. Who better 
can speak about human relations in theory and in fact 
than this busy, dynamic tax and trial lawyer who intro- 
duces himself above as merely “a practicing Christian?” 
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What can religion contribute to a better 
understanding of our economic system? 


recognized. They may also contain some- 
thing quite the opposite. 

Let me be specific and give you a syn- 
thesis of what I believe those values are 
for our economic system as a whole. 

The first value is the cult of creative ef- 
fort, the idea that a man, and now more 
recently every young woman, ought to 
work at a job that is creative. 

As a second value we admire ingenuity, 
not only that which produces useful gad g- 
ets, but the know-how of the competent 
producer or distributor, which gets the 
useful job done smoothly and efficiently 
with the greatest conservation of energy. 
That was not always true, as witness our 
prodigal waste of natural resources. But 
it has become a true value of our economic 
system. 

A third value is the extraordinary de- 
velopment of what Dr. Everett Case, pres- 
ident of Colgate University, has called an 
investment in change. This is something 
different both from a bet on a horse race 
or the backing of a China voyage of a 
clipper ship from Salem, Massachusetts, 
though all three might be described as risk 
investments characteristic of a free enter- 
prise system. I mean by investment in 
change both the willingness to serap ma- 
chinery which is obsolescent but still use- 
ful, and the investment of huge sums first 
im pure research and the n in applied sci- 
ence in order to develop new products or 
new ways of making old ones. 

A fourth value by which businessmen 
and many others make decisions is success 
mm competition. | hardly need refer to ath- 
letics and to politics. This feeling of 
Americans about winning a race is cer- 
tainly one reason why there are only two 
major political parties in the United States, 
although it may not explain us Republi- 
cans. 

1 must be clear that this last value or 
characteristic or goal (for it is all three) 
is not altogether without undesirable ex- 
tremes. 1 can support it from the epistles 
of St. Paul as religiously sound in some 
cases, but obviously it needs some severe 
moral scrutiny. : 

These values are useful standards for 
measuring various proposals of govern- 
ment or business. Price regulations or 
taxation or cartels may lessen the incentive 
to work or the reward for ingenuity or 
the properly competitive spirit. 








THE AMERICAN FREEDOMS 
THAT STEM FROM RELIGION 


These are not the only values that reg- 
ulate decisions in our economic system. 
Americans have a curiously persistent 
streak of religion in them which breaks 
out in certain other characteristics that 
profoundly affect the system, because they 
are unquestionably part of the atmosphere 
that has made possible the tremendous in- 
fluence of some of these first four values. 

One is the continuous existence and 
protection of free choices for even the 
humblest citizen of this nation. I mean 
free choices to think and speak and write; 
free choices to work or quit or move away ; 
free choices to organize at work, in social 
ways, in politics, or in religion. 

Another value, which has been threat- 
ened by the growth of large organization, 
but now is getting stronger as better un- 
derstanding grows of communication and 
human relations, is participation. It is the 
very heart of our democratic way of life. 
It does not always mean decisions by ma- 
jority vote, and it certainly does not mean 
the election of factory supervisors. But it 
does mean a willingness to concede one’s 
own fallibility and to listen for what each 
piece of the organization may have to 
contribute. 

Americans have an extraordinary gen- 
erosity of spirit, scared as they are of be- 
ing taken for suckers. Americans have a 
deep yearning for equality, even while 
parents try to push their children ahead 
of everybody else, or buy a video to keep 
themselves a little ahead of the Joneses. 
These last two values are clearly religious 
in origin, and yet they are of the greatest 
importance to our economic system, for 
as I heard Ted Schultz once say, our po- 
litico-economic problem of the day is to 
find methods of achieving greater equality 
without destroying the other values: the 
urge to creative work and smart short 
cuts, the willingness to risk investment in 
change, and the fair competitive spirit. 


THEOLOGY JOINS UP 
WITH ECONOMICS 


The churches (meaning the national 
and local program leadership, largely cler- 
ical) have a lot to learn about economics 
and how to apply their fundamental be- 
liefs in everyday living. They have per- 
formed an extraordinary pastoral service, 
but they have not learned to help in the 
problems of healthy laymen, not in the 
problems that keep them awake nights. 
They have in the past pontificated in a 
vacuum. They have taken to phrases with- 
out having the faintest idea what they 
mean, like “production for use instead 
of profit” from William Temple. 

Yet the churches have often had the 
right idea and irritated businessmen 
should have listened to them more in- 
telligently when they pounded most justly 
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for instance, on the inequity of 12 hour 
days in steel with 24 hours every other 
week. 

Now the churches have started, from 
a national conference at Pittsburgh in 
1947, a process which in the last four years 
is achieving much of the validity of a real 
research program. The Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the Federal 
Council of Churches is the continuing 
agency, and is made up of a most repre- 
sentative group of men and women, like 
Frank Pierce of Jersey Standard Oil, Hart 
of Goodrich, Roy Blough of the Pres- 
ident’'s Economic Advisers, and Ted 
Schultz of the University of Chicago, Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Jr. of Brookings, 
Boris Shishkin and Nelson Cruikshank of 
AFL, Bishop Nash and Stuart Rand of 
Boston, and Harry Douds of the New 
York area of NLRB. 

We started discussing a theologian’s 
draft and came up with an agreed state- 
ment of “Basic Christian Principles Ap- 
plicable in Economic Life’; we began 
with a draft from Roy Blough and now 
have an agreed factual description of our 
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‘Economic Life: USA” which points out 
very effectively where the ethical and 
moral problems are posed. 

As a result of similar discussions in 
many parts of the country during the three 
years, the second conference, at Detroit in 
February 1950 showed an extraordinary 
advance in general understanding of eco- 
nomics among church laymen and min- 
isters too. The most striking progress was 
in the ability of businessmen to express 
themselves, and to maintain at Detroit a 
balance in discussion with the usually more 
facile labor spokesmen. 

In 1949, we secured a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to study the ap- 
plication of Christian principles in eco- 
nomic life, a study which is headed by 
Howard Bowen of the College of Com- 
merce at the University of Illinois. He has 
enlisted the help of a very distinguished 

The Credo of Freedoms Foundation, Inc., 
hown above, was originated to express the con- 
cepts which add up to “The American Way of 
Life.” This now famous Credo is the sole basis 


for judging all Freedoms Foundation Awards 
Program 
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Not LIFO, Not FIFO... but HIFO! 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In your August issue, in connection with the article by 
H. T. McAnly entitled “The Need for Agreement on a Uni- 
form Basis of Inventory Valuation” (p. 347), you reported 
that an amendment to the LIFO provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code was being considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee. In connection with this problem of pricing in- 
ventories and testing inventory prices, I wish to recommend 
to your readers the use of HIFO (highest cost in, first out) 
as a method of. pricing inventories. The discussion recog- 
nizes and accepts LCM (lower of cost or market) as the 
method of testing inventory prices. 

HIFO and LCM are good partners. LCM, being im- 
partial, calls its shots at any method of pricing when out of 
line. So the better known FIFO (first in, first out) and 
LIFO (last in, first out) are always in hot water, at least 
one of them is. Not so with HIFO. Occasionally HIFO 
might not meet the test of LCM but it would be so rare that 
one could probably trace the condition to an error in the 
compilation of the inventories, thus it is possible that HIFO 
and LCM are, after all, perfect mates. 

The history of inventory pricing is packed with stories 
about FIFO and LIFO but HIFO does not have a good 
publicity agent. But let us look at its history. It certainly is 
not a new idea. One company which I dealt with some time 


ago used HIFO. I, not having heard of it before, inquired as: 


to how long HIFO had been in use, and was informed that 
it had been in use since the mind of man could not remem- 
ber to the contrary—probably since 1912. So HIFO has 
some dignity with respect to its age and the company was 
pleased with it at all times. 

Examples of how HIFO works are hardly necessary but 
application of the following rules can be used to develop 
examples if desired. 


1. If during an accounting period— 

a. There is an increase in the quantity of a commodity 
—price the increase at the purchase price, be it 
higher or lower. 

b. There is a decrease in the quantity of a commodity 
—use the same price as before. 

c. There is no change in the quantity of a commodity 
—use the same price as before. 


2. Apply the test of LCM, determine write-downs, if any. 


Who would like HIFO?—Every business man, account- 
ant, perhaps the U. S. Treasury, in short probably everyone. 

HIFO has all the advantages of FIFO and LIFO but none 
of the disadvantages of either, and is a better partner of the 
all important audit test: the lower of cost or market. 


C. P. TAYLOR, C.P.A. (N.Y.), Glen Rock, N. J. 
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group of men and the technical services 
of the public opinion researchers at 
Princeton and Michigan. 


CAN THE VOICE OF RELIGION 
REACH THE LAYMAN’S EAR? 

All of this will produce a great change 
in the pronouncements of the churches, 
for gradually these statements will come 
only out of informed discussion of com- 
petent people. 

But let me say with vigor that what they 
say will continue to be sometimes uncom- 
fortable and penetrating. The church 
preaches a gospel of perfection, and of 
divine discontent with anything less. 

The true religion from the days of 
Matthew and Isaiah and John the Baptist 
has always challenged the corruption of 
power, political or economic. It cannot 
praise the free enterprise system as the 
Kingdom of God because our system has 
not quite achieved that status. 

The church will always insist that this 
is God’s world, not man’s, and that re- 
ligion is the integrating factor for all of 
life, not just something to preach on Sun- 
day. The church has long experience with 
the stubbornness and perversity of men, 
and knows that only with God’s help can 
we men say, and say truly, that war and 
evil are not inevitable. 

But a good many Christian spokesmen 
have gone completely off the track of 
sound religion and sound theology when 
they have sought perfection only and re- 
fused to make responsible judgments be- 
tween worse and worst. Laymen have to 
choose the best course they know, perfect 
or not. 

The church cannot say that our mixed 
economy and enterprise system is Chris- 
tian, but it certainly can say that it is the 
most successful yet worked out, and it can 
avoid calling other pastures greener just 
because they are further off. 

It can say to laymen in economic life 
that they must get in the fight for moral 
standards, even if it means dirtying their 
hands, and use their best brains and the 
best religion they know to make the hard 
decisions between alternatives, all of 
which do some harm to some people. 

The church can certainly say to its lay- 
men that they are shirking their duty if 
they don’t learn to look at their economic 
system with clear and discriminating eyes, 
to explain it honestly, and to apply 
sound standards and values to their de- 
cisions about it, and the church can pro- 
claim with Elton Mayo that the greatest 
incentive is not self-interest, but the in- 
stinct for friendly and affectionate hu- 
man association, where participation and 
equality create true security and satisfac- 
tion, even in an urban industrial civiliza- 
tion. That was just another way for Mayo, 
a good Anglican, to describe in layman's 
language how religion can contribute to 
the understanding of the economic system. 








Getting Accounting 
Out of Its Strait Jacket 


E. L. Lindseth 


ECAUSE I am an engineer and have had 
B experience only in the operating 
phases of the utility business, my contact 
with accounting has been on the receiving 
end. I possess no technical competence in 
the accounting field. I approach my sub- 
ject strictly as an operating man who wants 
—and needs—better accounting reports 
as tools to help him in his day-to-day job. 

In so limiting my approach, I therefore 
exclude from the discussion such impott- 
ant phases of accounting as property ac- 
counting, tax accounting, and even general 
accounting. Each is an exacting area, and 
a significant one to the operating man as 
well as many others. But, in this instance, 
I'd like to talk solely about accounting for 
operations and how such accounting may 
become an improved tool for »perating 
management. 

The term “operating management” | 
use in its broadest functional sense. For 
discussion purposes, let us consider “‘op- 
erations’ as embracing both staff and line 
functions in all phases of company activity 
—operating, maintenance, and construc- 
tion—and “management” as_ including 
supervisory as well as executive levels. 

We are probably agreed that the func- 
tions of business management are twofold: 
planning and control. Accounting can be 
of great assistance to operating manage- 
ment in the solution of problems in both 
of these areas. The need for improved 
accounting reports which perform this 
service is great—as are the opportunities 
and the rewards. 

The accountant who supplies the need 
must be primarily a competent business 
executive; only secondarily need he be an 
accounting technician. He must present 
his facts and figures in operating terms, to 
satisfy demonstrable operating require- 
ments. Like B. E. Puckett, who, at age 35, 
was drafted from accounting to become 
president of Allied Stores, he must be 
“more interested in bringing figures alive 
than in working with them for their own 
sake.” 

Irving D. Dawes, vice president and 
treasurer, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Virginia, points up 


the accountant’s opportunity for service 
this way: “ Accounting will have its fullest 
value in those companies whose account- 
ing executives—in fact, whose full ac- 
counting organization—realize and _prac- 
tice the principle of ‘Accounts for 
Operators’ instead of ‘Accounts for Ac- 
countants. 
Let’s ask ourselves here: Hou 

utility accountants live by that creed? 


many 


THE CHALLENGE 

Just what is the operating executive en- 
titled to expect from the accountant in 
the way of tools for planning and control 
of his operations ? 

Is he not entitled to apply the Paton 
yardstick which says: “Unless accounting 
is useful—unless it affects the pattern of 
our thinking constructively, so that we 
get a more discriminating view of busi- 
ness, and a more realistic and, in a sense, 
a more accurate view at that—then it is 
not accomplishing very much.” 

This expectation that accounting be a 
constructive, forward-looking force within 
the company certainly cannot be said to 
be an unreasonable one. Yet there is rea- 
son to believe that the obligation it places 
on utility accountants is not now being 
met in many of our companies. 

Utilities today share with American in- 
dustry in general the heaviest manage- 
ment responsibilities we have ever been 
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What is the operating man entitled 
to expect from the accountant? 


called upon to bear. If we are to dis- 
charge these responsibilities properly, we 
must achieve even higher standards of 
performance in the utilization of money, 
manpower, and materials. We must con- 
stantly do more with less. 

The adequacy of our accounting opera- 
tions will play a major part in the deter- 
mination of our individual and collective 
success as companies and as an industry. 
In this situation, certainly, there is no 
room for the narrow concept of the ac- 
counting function which recognizes only 
the obligation to “record historically, sub- 
ject to law and to a set of principles, the 
economic events that take place during 
the business life of an enterprise.” 

We might well examine our companies’ 
accounting operations carefully and criti- 
cally, against the scale of service to operat- 
ing management—and initiate positive 
action to eliminate whatever deficiencies 
may be discovered. 

What criteria can we use in such an ex- 
amination ? What does the operating man 
need ? What is he entitled to? 


THE NEEDS 

Operating management, it seems to me, 
needs from the accountant operating and 
control reports which meet four primary 
requirements. Such reports should: 

1. Record what happened—in revenues, 
expenses, costs, earnings, 





ELMER LINCOLN LINDSETH, president of the Cleveland 
Electric !lluminating Company since 1945, is past presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute, a post in which he was 
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sented by Mr. Lindseth at the National Conference of Elec- 
tric and Gas Accountants in Chicago last April. Mr. Lindseth 
holds an A.B. degree (Miami University—1923), a B.S. and an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering (Case Institute 
of Technology—1925 and 1946) and a M.S. (Yale—1926). 
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2. Classify what happened according to 
who is accountable—that is, according to 
functional areas of responsibility; 

3. Interpret how good or bad that per- 
formance Was; 


performance was as 


In short, accounting operating reports 
should answer the questions: 

What happened ? 

Who is responsible ? 

How good was it? 

Why was it that way ? 


Many of you no doubt are reminded of 
Kipling’s lines: 


I keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all 1 knew) ; 
Their names are What and Why and When 


And How and Where and Who 


Operating management urgently needs 


the services of such ‘‘serving-men”’ today 

and I know of no better place to put 
them to work than in the accounting de- 
partment. 

The accountant who truly serves will 
ask those questions constantly, dig for the 
answers, and incorporate in his control 
reports the answers to What? Who? 


How? and Why? 


WHAT? 

Now the operating man, beginning 
with the president, is entitled to reports 
which tell what happened in terms which 
have meaning to Aim personally. 

The accounting reports of utilities gen- 
erally record adequately on an over-all 
basis what happened in the period under 
review. This is done in the conventional 
reports to executive management, stock- 
holders, regulatory authorities, and the 
public—reports highly useful to the op- 
erating execulive. 

This is the “historical,” regulatory re- 
port area—in which utility accounting is 
doing a good job, and must continue to 
do so 

But you can’t truly plan and control a 
company's operations with no more in- 
formation than this. If accounting gives us 
only a numerical summary of last month's 
earnings, then certainly it is in a mighty 
confining strait jacket, and accountants 
had better do something to get it out 
fast. 


WHO? 

The operating man isn’t satisfied, or at 
least shouldn't be, with reports which 
tell merely what happened overall. He 
needs company performance broken down 
and segregated by major executive func- 
tional areas of responsibility—that is, clas- 
sified according to who is responsible for 


what happened. 


THE CONTROLLER 


He needs more than that. He needs re- 
ports which subdivide still further, to 
individual departments or responsibility 
groups which are being held accountable 
in the control process for costs or per- 
formance in specific areas. 

From the operating vicwpoint, in short, 
accounting control reports must re- 
cord not only what happened overall, or 
even what happened by accounts in ac 
cordancz with prescribed classifications, 
but also what happened according to func- 
tional responsibilities of individuals—peo- 
ple. 

What is adequate for the president is 
ill adapted for the department head or 
foreman. Conversely, what is desirable for 
the latter may be too detailed for the 
president's use. 


RELATED READING 


The Influence of Reports on 
Top Management Decisions 
By Christian E. Jarchow 
THE CONTROLLER 


May 1951 
page 206 


The Controller and the Sales Manager: 
No Need for Incompatibility 
By T. F. Bradshaw 
THE CONTROLLER 


January 1951 
page 28 


The Controller's Responsibility for 
Educating the Accounting Staff 
By William V. Deane 
THE CONTROLLER 


December 1949 
page 561 


It is apparent from this that each level 
of operating management must have sep- 
arate reports tailored to its specific re- 
sponsibilities and its specific needs. 

The cost of preparing and distributing 
reports imposes practical limitations on 
how far we can carry this individual tailor- 
ing process, of course. Every report issued 
must justify its cost in usage. But trying 
to get too much mileage from a single re- 
port—trying, for example, to make the 
president's report do the full control job, 
all along the line—is itself inherently in- 
adequate as well as illogical. 

Accounting control reports must, there- 
fore, establish individual responsibility for 
the performance they record. They can- 
not do this unless they relate performance 
to the company organization chart rather 
than to the uniform classification of ac- 
counts. This is far too rarely done. 
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Yet it is a most important requirement. 
In the words of John A. Donaldson, past 
president of Controllers Institute and vice- 
president for Finance, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, New York: “Many sets 
of accounts are worthless for manage- 
ment budgeting and for effective expense 
control because they do not recognize 
fully the necessity of relating figure facts 
mm each activity directly to the responsible 
individual.” 

As a consequence, an essential require- 
ment of accounting reports for the operat- 
ing man is that they be functional—that 
they be truly responsibility reports. They 
must record not only What, but Who as 
well. 

Important as they are, however, What ? 
and Who? are the simplest of the primary 
queries accounting reports can reasonably 
be expected to resolve. The more difficult 
How ? and Why ? questions are even more 
vital, since an accounting report acquires 
true significance to operating management 
only as it interprets and explains the per- 
formance it records and classifies. 

The accountant who tells only what has 
happened in the business over a given 
period places himself in the position of 
the WPA worker who reported to his boss 
that he was making progress in reading 
road signs. ‘I can read how far,” he said, 
‘but not where to.’’ Operating manage- 
ment expects accounting to furnish the 
missing answer of destination as well as 
distance. 


HOW? 

Is that being done today, at your com- 
pany and mine? Do our routine reports 
tell how good or bad the performance un- 
der review was: 

Here we enter a relative area. Perform- 
ance is satisfactory or otherwise only as 
related to a set of acceptable standards. 
Do we have adequate standards to work 
with ? 

Every company has one such measuring 
rod—corresponding results for prior pe- 
riods. This is the most widely used single 
standard, and a fairly good one when em- 
ployed in conjunction with others. But it 
alone won't suffice; it does not adequately 
allow for variables of time and circum- 
stance. 

A standard, designed to meet this ob- 
jection, is the budget forecast or estimate. 
Assuming that it employs the same units 
as are used for control, the budget or 
planning forecast gives us an opportunity 
to compare actual achievements with near- 
term predictions. If frequently revised to 
keep it in line with changing economic 
conditions and properly applied, the 
budget is truly indispensable to both ef- 
fective management planning and control. 
Many use it and regard it as invaluable. 

Yet Leonard P. Spacek has pointed out 
that many utilities do not even have budg- 
ets. Others virtually destroy the control 

(Continued on page 414) 








“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


for the Emergency... 


EMERGENCY BUSINESS 


PU > CONTROL LAW REPORTS 


—PRICES Unit 


For the complete, up-to-date, and continuing picture of emergency price controls—for full texts 
of currently effective Office of Price Stabilization (OPS) regulations setting ceiling prices on commodities, 
materials, goods, and services—for pertinent statutory provisions—executive orders—procedural regu- 
lations—directives—decisions—rulings, and all the rest—it's CCH's EMERGENCY BUSINESS CONTROL 
LAW REPORTS—PRICES Unit. One handy 9 x 10 inch loose leaf volume. Reporting ‘‘in place’’ always 
shows what's what ‘‘as of now." 





EMERGENCY BUSINESS 


PROCS eee «CONTROL LAW REPORTS 


—PRIORITIES Unit 


D dable help with problems arising under the expanding regulation of essential materials 
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and supplies is offered by CCH's informative EMERGENCY BUSINESS CONTROL LAW REPORTS—PRI- 
ORITIES Unit. Into one helpful loose leaf volume are gathered all of the orders, rules, and regulations 
of the National Production Authority (NPA) and other priorities agencies restricting the flow and use of 
vital materials. Swift, regular ‘‘Reports'’ reflect all current changes ‘‘in place.” 


EMERGENCY BUSINESS 


Basic Emongoncy LawAmm> CONTROL LAW REPORTS 


PARENT Unit 


Statutes, proclamations, and orders authorizing emergency controls are conveniently brought 
together in CCH's authoritative EMERGENCY BUSINESS CONTROL LAW REPORTS—PARENT Unit. All 
control agencies are listed and described. Rent controls, export controls, and the foreign aid program 
are included. All new developments promptly reported ‘‘in place." 


_. ! ae EMERGENCY LABOR LAW 


Through frequent issues reporting changes, “in place,'' subscribers for CCH's EMERGENCY 
LABOR LAW are always posted on complicated wage stabilization and manpower rules under emerg- 
ing controls. And reproduced within the covers of its single loose leaf Reporter Volume are all the laws, 
regulations, rulings, decisions, instructions, etc., concerning wage and manpower controls and emergency 
labor disputes—with everything made clear by non-technical explanations. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Government (Contracts ret 


A CCH “‘exclusive,"’ each issue of GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS REPORTS dispatches to sub- 
scribers last-minute details on all relevant changes in the highly technical area of law pertaining to doing 
business with the federal government. Procurement, Settlement, Vinson Act Profit Limitations, Renegotia- 
tion, Emergency Amortization, and all other important ramifications are closely followed, promptly re- 
ported. Included with subscription are two encyclopedic ‘‘Compilation Volumes" providing the complete 
background of today’s government contracts law—arranged, organized, and indexed to a “'T". 
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The Handout State (1836 A.D. Model)— 

To keep the editorial franchise intact we'll start this real- 
life “fairy tale’ by saying: Once upon a time— 

Actually it was 1836 (yes, 115 years ago) that our Fed- 
eral Government had so much extra money! in the till that, 
according to a recent report from Tax Foundation, it gave 
some away—to the various states. 

And thereby started a depression. 

Sounds like an interesting yarn—and it’s as interesting as 
it is true. 

It all started in 1836 when Andrew Jackson was Presi- 
dent. The Government had too much money—cor, at least, 
so it thought. The Treasury bulged with revenues from 
customs and sales of western land. Up to then, young Uncle 
Sam had been barely able to make ends meet. 

So it decided to relieve a “bad situation” by passing the 
surplus around to the various states. 

Secretary Woodbury, in his annual report, expressed re- 
lief at getting rid of ‘the inconvenience of so unexpected 

. an event as a large surplus.” 

The scheme seemed solid enough. It cost only about $20 
million a year to run the Federal Government, and after ex- 
penses, some $41 million surplus was left. 

So a good part of this was shoveled out to the states to 
be paid in quarterly payments under the Surplus Revenue 
Act of 1836. 

But the scheme came back to haunt the Government. Not 
one of the states ever repaid the “loan.” Some squandered 
it. There were cases of alleged fraud, never proven. 

The bubble broke in less than a year. 

Distribution of the fresh money among the states inflated 
the credit structure. Cotton prices zoomed. The price of 
western land soared. Speculation was on a rampage 

All of this sent the country in the direction of one of its 
worst depressions. It was so bad, in fact, that the Treasury 
found itself holding the sack with a deficit even before it 
had made its fourth installment to the various states. 

A commentator of the day wrote, in 1837: 

“In general, the growth of the surplus was followed by 
a considerable increase in government expenses, legitimate 
and illegitimate, and an astonishing prevalence of official 


recklessness . . . in the government finances.” 


Technically known as a surplus, a word long extinct in governmental 
financial language 
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Mathematics by the Millions 

Taxpayers make mistakes of $2.00 or more in one out of 
each four individual income tax returns filed—and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the mistake is in the taxpayer's favor, not 
the Government's, according to the Associated Press. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue reports it found errors 
run in that proportion by making a careful survey of a 
sample selection of the returns it got on 1948 income, which 
were presumed to show how accurate tax returns are, year in 
and year out. 

Other findings of the survey, the first of the kind ever 
made: 

1. Businessmen make the worst returns of aii, erring on 
nearly half of their returns. They accounted for $736 mil- 
lion of the moneywise error of $1.5 billion. “Businessmen” 
in this sense means sole owners of farms or nonfarming en- 
terprises which are not incorporated, and doctors, dentists, 
lawyers or other professional men. The Bureau says they 
are to be checked more closely henceforth. 

2. Relatively few persons overpay taxes as a result of 
errors in arithmetic. Most errors consist of incorrect state- 
ments of income, personal deductions and exemptions for 
dependents, and the Government usually takes a loss on 
these mistakes. 

3. Of the 52 million returns for 1948, 14 million con- 
tained errors of $2.00 or more and the errors, moneywise, 
came to $1.5 billion—the Government got overpaid $100 
million, but it got “‘short-changed”’ $1.4 billion. 


Although the Bureau has more than 80,000 employes, it 
is unable to examine more than about 4,300,000 of these 
individual income tax returns. It said “about 11 million of 
the 14 million erroneous returns will probably go unad- 
justed.” 

Higher-income returns account for only one seventh of 
the number of erroneous returns, but about two fifths of 
the total money errors. Because of the money factor, all re- 
turns reporting income of $25,000 or more get full scrutiny 
now. 


Free-Wheeling 

A lot of things have been said about our Federal Gov- 
ernment activities over the years and now, judging from a 
report by General Services Administrator Jess Larson, we 
can add the appelation: free-wheeling. According to Mr. 
Larson, in testimony before a Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee, the Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
alone operates 19,888 cars—and that does not include any 
used by the Defense Department. 

The Government hires 7,052 full and part-time chauffeurs 
to drive cars which average 10,703 miles per year each. 
That makes a total of 220 million miles a year for the whole 
fleet, which includes just about every make of car produced 
in this country. It cost the Government nearly $6 million 
to buy the cars, but there was no estimate on how much it 
costs to run them. 

Oh yes—VIPs, such as the President, Cabinet officers, 
and the like, rate limousines. Underlings get coupes. Some 
settle for jeeps. —PAuL HAASE 
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“We use National Cash Registers in our 
Dining Cars, Ticket Offices, and Freight 
Stations; and National Accounting Ma- 
chines in our Accounting and Payroll De- 


partments. 
“We estimate that our National Machines 
save us about $300,000 a year. This saving 
pays for these machines in approximately 
13 months.” : 
Erma? E. Rows 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





Southern Railway “National-ized” 
control is another striking example of 
the application of National Machines 
to the problems of American business: 
1. MODERN NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS 
are, in fact, Sales-Accounting Registers. 
They give protection that saves money, plus 
information that makes money. 

With integrated mechanized control 
they enforce the correct entry on every 
transaction. As a by-product, they auto- 
matically provide vital information. 


2. NEW NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
has features never before combined on 


one machine. On some jobs it does % of 


the work, and what it does automatically 
the operator cannot do wrong. 

It handles every kind of accounting job, 
including those requiring typed descrip- 
tion. It can be kept in profitable use by 
switching it from one job 
to another. 

Concerns of every size and kind are 
profiting from National Systems. 


in seconds 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Nationals pay for themselves out of the 
money they save. Let our local representa- 
tive—a trained systems analyst—show what 
you can save with the National System 
adapted to your needs. Or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


a pins i es to 


CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 


Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers Insti‘ute. Jade Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 
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Accounting for Employe Meals 


Theodore Rothman, C.p.A. 


ECENTLY the City Clerk of Los An- 

geles attempted to include in gross re- 
ceipts for license tax purposes the value 
of meals furnished employes by operators 
of restaurants, hotels, cafeterias and clubs 
as reflected by the books. Although this 
attempt was successfully opposed the sit- 
uation again revealed the all too frequent 
and costly practice of adding such meals 
to sales. The matter is of practical im- 
portance not only to the great number of 
commercial food serving establishments 
but also to the increasing number of com- 
pany cafeterias and dining rooms. 

The general custom in the industry is 
to furnish meals to kitchen, counter and 
dining room employes without charge as 
a part of their pay. The common practice 
has been to leave the cost of meals so 
served in the food cost figure on the 
Profit and Loss Statement for the reason 
that it is usually impractical, if not im- 
possible, to secure an accurate record of 
food consumed by employes who have 
constant access to the kitchen, iceboxes 
and pantry. 

However with the advent of the Social 
Security Taxes, and later with the With- 
holding Tax, it became incumbent upon 
restaurateurs to include the fair value of 
these meals as part of the gross earnings 
of each such employe in order to compute 
pay roll deductions. For this purpose a 
fixed reasonable estimate of the value of 
each meal is customarily used. 


Bushnell 


In California, for example, the mini- 
mum values prescribed by the State De- 
partment of Employment for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner are generally accepted. 
A few operators use ‘mess checks’’ to list 
the food furnished each employe for each 
meal but this involves additional clerical 
expense and the result, as previously in- 
dicated, is neither complete nor accurate. 

However determined, the value of the 
meals furnished employes without charge 
is avidly seized by some accountants, 
plucked from its rate for pay roll tax com- 
putation and made the basis of a journal 
entry—sometimes two. The effect of this 
is to charge pay roll expense or an op- 
erating expense, such as, “Employe 
Meals,” or both, and the credit cost of 
food or sales, or both. 

From the standpoint of accounting 
theory something may be said in favor of 
these entries. From the premise that a 
prime purpose of accounting is to aid 
management in the profitable progress of 
an enterprise they should be avoided for 
several practical reasons. 

The entries as described will to some 
extent develop fallacious conclusions. For 
example, a charge to pay roll for the cost 
of employe meals may during a period of 
rising food prices result in increasing pay 
roll figures even though the actual pay 
roll is stationary; similarly, a credit to 
sales for employe meals, will show gross 
receipts from breakfast served to the early 


THEODORE ROTHMAN is a graduate engineer and cer- 
tified public accountant. Much of his operating and execu- 
tive management experience in the food field was gained 
with the Owl Drug Company and the well-known Pig‘n 
Whistle and Melody Lane chain of restaurants and cocktail 
lounges. He served in the various capacities of comptroller, 
general manager and vice president during his 20 years 
with Pig’n Whistle Corporation. Mr. Rothman; a member of 
Controllers Institute, is now partner in Rothman, Flambert 
& Co., restaurant operation consultants of Los Angeles. 
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shift even though the doors have not been 
opened for business. Furthermore such in- 
flation of sales figures affects the validity 
of all operating percentage computations. 

The all-important basis for comparison 
of operating efficiency between various pe- 
riods within a food service business, as 
well as with other similar establishments, 
is the food cost percentage. 

Whenever restaurateurs meet the first 
question is “How's business?” and the 
second, “What's your food cost?” The 
first question obviously refers to sales, and 
the second to the percentage of cost of 
food to sales. Consequently if their meth- 
ods of accounting are not the same they 
are not speaking the same language and 
their answers become misleading and con- 
fusing. Thus for a sounder basis of com- 
parison the more customary method of 
leaving food service employe meals in the 
cost of food account, is preferable. 

Our most serious objection arises from 
any attempt to include in sales the value 
of meals furnished employes without 
charge. The effect of such accounting is 
needlessly to increase cash expenditures 
for sales taxes, license taxes, certain in- 
surance premiums, percentage rental and 
such other operating expenses which are 
based on sales. In one instance a restau- 
rateur was obliged to file suit in an attempt 
to recover several thousand dollars of ex- 
cess percentage rentals paid over a pe- 
riod of 12 years as a result of such ac- 
counting. 

In the rare cases where food service em- 
ployes pay in full or in part for their 
meals, such payments are, of course, to 
be considered as gross receipts. In cases 
where meals are furnished without charge 
to employes in other than the food service 
department, such as the office staff, hotel 
workers, bar help, etc., such meals should 
be written up on mess checks, totalled and 
the cost value thereof charged to the 
proper departmental expense and credited 
to food cost. 


If not for the benefits of uniformity, 
then for the sake of avoiding aa 
and expense, let us keep employe meals 
out of the sales account. 











ve got the boss’ number! 











1 “Yessir, I know what my boss likes—especially when it 
comes to numbers! You see, I’m responsible for our 
office figure work. That's why I asked the boss to 
get me a new Comptometer!” 
















(There's nothing like the new Comptometer to handle 
figure work of every kind . . . efficiently . . . accurately 
. . economically!) 






2 “Now work’s done quickly! The Compt- 
ometer’s touch is so light my hands 
seem to float over the keyboard!” 






(Effortless Floating Touch is a raved- 
about feature of the new Comptometer! 
Cuts down fatigue, speeds up work!) 







3 “And, best of all, I’m warned whenever 
I make a faulty stroke . . . by sight, by 
sound, by touch. Now I know my an- 
swers are the right answers!” 








(Exclusive three-way error control pre- 
vents errors caused by faulty stroke .. . 
assures FIRST-TIME accuracy! 














Natural, we're delighted that operators 
(and bosses, too!) are enthusiastic about the new 
Comptometer. We believe this enthusiasm is fully 
justified. But why not check for yourself? Just call 
your nearest Comptometer representative for a demon- 
stration. We think you'll agree that, for ease of 
operation, speed, accuracy, and economy . . . the new 
Comptometer can’t be beat! 


Comptometer 















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 








Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 





and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. 






Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in all principal cities. 


i aati an sl 2 new machines! 


Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute. Basildon Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3 
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Standard Practice 
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Instructions and 


WV Job Descriptions 


... produced with 
die-impressed mimeograph 
stencils at great savings 


For Standard Practice Instruction, 
Job Descriptions, and countless 
other forms, A. B. Dick die-im- 
pressed mimeograph stencils can 
slash your printing costs, speed 
handling, and make your produc- 
tion of paper work easier. 

Die-impressed stencils may be 
ordered with your own form or 
heading pre-stencilized. You add 
variable information, then mimeo- 
graph both form and added data 
at the same time on blank paper. 

Systems forms for production, 
shipping and receiving, billing and 
invoicing, etc. are only a few of the 
uses for die-impressed time and 
money savers. All mimeographed 
copies are sharp, black-on-white, 
with permanent legibility. 

And with A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graphs you get production speeds 
up to 180 copies a minute. There 
are 8 models to choose from to fit 
your need and budget. All are for 
use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 

Send the coupon below for samples 
of die-impressed forms and full 
information. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. - 1 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Please send me [) FREE samples and 
information on die-impressed forms 
0 FREE information on A. B. Dick 
mimeographs. 
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Getting Accounting 


Out of Its Strait Jacket 


(Continued from page 406) 

value of their budgets by failing to relate 
them closely to individual responsibilities. 
And most budgets have practical limita- 
tions as instruments of control, inasmuch 
as they are usually subjectively deter- 
mined by the very individuals for whom 
they serve as a standard of achievement. 

More objective standards of potential 
performance are urgently needed. En- 
gineered standards based on time and mo- 
tion studies are desirable for this purpose, 
particularly in the construction field, where 
they are the very foundation of standard 
costs. It seems axiomatic that no service 
business, in which labor is a prime cost, 
can afford to forego the application of a 
costing and measurement technique de- 
signed around labor efficiency. Yet how 
many companies are now using engineered 
standard costs as tools in the control proc- 
ess ? 

These three internal company criteria— 
performance in prior periods, budget fore- 
casts, and standard costs—are essential to 
an intelligent appraisal of the how of cur- 
rent results. They should be supplemented 
with a fourth criterion—measurement 
against other utility companies and, wher- 
ever applicable, other industries as well. 

We constantly hear it said that ‘‘our in- 
dustry is different’ or “our company is 
different,” and hence not comparable to 
nonutility experience. Too frequently 
these protests are alibis rather than ex- 
planations. The fact is that many of our 
operations are comparable to correspond- 
ing operations in other companies and in- 
dustries, and readily lend themselves to 
measurement and comparison, if we would 
but do the job. 


WHY? 

After the What? Who? and How? 
questions have been answered, the Why? 
remains; the result must be explained. 
Just why did we attain a particular level 
of performance, instead of a higher—or 
lower—one ? 

The task was well pointed up by Eric 
A. Camman before the American Institute 
of Accountants when he said: “The ascer- 
tainment of the cost of an operation or a 
product is a relatively minor feat. To tell 
an executive or department head how 
much a cost is does not suffice. He wants 
to know Why. Why is it so high?” 

To arrive at this answer, the accountant 
must exercise genuine skill in human re- 
lations. He must be able to sit down with 
operating people and analyze perform- 
ance in terms of causative factors. This 
requires a basic familiarity with the opera- 
tion involved—which often he does not 
have—as well as a cooperative spirit anda 
facility of nontechnical expression. 


T. R. Hosick emphasizes that to do this 
job the accountant “must learn to interpret 
the results of his work in understandable 
language,” for “lack of understanding of 
his report by those responsible for effi- 
ciency and accomplishment will destroy its 
value and limit the accounting department 
to a very narrow field.” 

It is, of course, standard procedure in 
accounting control work to dag areas de- 
parting from expected performance, and 
to note the deviation in a variations re- 
port. Does accounting stop there today, 
in your company and mine? Or do our 
accountants consult the operating people 
in the trouble area in an honest eftort to 
ascertain cooperatively the reason why ? 

Cooperation and consultation demand 
the participation of at least two parties. 
Accountants often have charged—with 
considerable justification—that they can- 
not gain an attentive audience from op- 
erating people. Operating people assert-— 
probably with equal justification—that 
accountants live in an ivory tower. 

Now as John A. Beckett, assistant pro- 
fessor of Accounting in the Department 
of Business and Engineering Administra- 
tion at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, said: ‘“The accountant emerges as 
a team man or not at all.’ It is up to 
him, as a team man, to take the initiative 
in overcoming whatever operating resist- 
ance he may encounter. If he does that, he 
will find that operating people are fully as 
interested as he is in the solution of their 
problems. At least, I hope he will. 

In order to eliminate poor performance 

or maintain good performance—we 
must first identify the causes. To do that 
the accountant almost invariably must go 
to the proper operating man, who prob- 
ably alone can determine the answer. The 
explanation thus obtained should be a 
part of the accounting control report. 

The accountant’s primary report re- 
sponsibility probably ends there—yet it is 
precisely at this point that the alert ac- 
countant may open up a whole new field 
of inquiry. 

Does this particular operating man have 
all the data he requires, and does he know 
how to use them most effectively ? What 
additional information would be helpful 
to him? Can accounting furnish that in- 
formation? In just such informal inter- 
change, purely a by-product of tracing 
down the Why ? of one operation, are new 
areas of accounting inquiry uncovered, and 
the whole informative cycle—What? 
Who? How? Why ?—again begun. 

Let's ask ourselves: Is this sort of in- 
terchange going on today in my company ? 
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REPORTING THE INTEGRATED WHOLE 

While we have necessarily separated 
What? Who? How? and Why? i. dis- 
cussion purposes, there is only the finest 
line of demarcation between them. They 
are interrelated and interdependent, and 
reach true significance only when tied to- 
gether to form an integrated whole in our 
system of accounting reports. 

How is that done? There are dozens of 
ways. How do such reports look? They 
take dozens of forms. And properly so. 

Let's visualize, for example, the over- 
all company operating reports. The con- 
ventional balance sheet and income state- 
ment are there, to be sure, presented on a 
comparative basis as against both prior 
period and budget forecast. This custom- 
ary presentation is supported, though, by 
additional schedules, according to func- 
tional responsibility, of labor and other- 
than-labor expense, expressed in dollars, 
manhours, and employes, reported over- 
all and unitized, utilizing numerous tables, 
graphs, and charts, and amplified by narra- 
tive explanation of the results. 

The What ? and Who? and to some ex- 
tent, the How? answers thus appear as 
tabular or columnar listing of numerical 
data, while the rest of How? and all of 
Why? are resolved in expository para- 
graphs which far transcend the conven- 
tional ‘footnote’ device. 

There are, of course, any number of 
specific reporting methods which can be 
used to implement the general infor- 
mational requirements indicated. The 
method of presentation is important only 
to the extent that it emphasizes and de- 
velops the basic content. The report ts, 
after all, worthless unless it is wsed; and 
it will generally be used in direct propor- 
tion to the effectiveness with which it gets 
its Message across. 

Once an accounting department has 
keyed its functions to the interpretive and 
explanatory needs of operating manage- 
ment, it inevitably will find many col- 
lateral opportunities for expanding its 
contributions to successful planning and 
control of the business. 

It will provide information invaluable 
in the making of management decisions as 
to whether to scrap or modernize a specific 
piece of equipment, contract or perform a 
certain job, make or buy a given item, 
conduct a particular operation manually 
or automatically, and a host of others. 

Decisions of this type require data 
which the accountant should supply. They 
involve an expert knowledge of applicable 
overheads—fixed and variable—and_in- 





COST AND BUDGET SYSTEMS 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURAL 
STUDIES 
CO-OPERATIVELY DEVELOPED 
ARTHUR LAZARUS COMPANY 
Management Consultants 
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direct costs. These are areas not often 
adequately considered in utility manage- 
ment decisions, important though they are. 

A standard control technique in nfanu- 
facturing, construction, and repetitive 
processes is the comparison of actual with 
standard unit costs established by mod- 
ern industrial engineering techniques and 
time and motion studies. 

The number of operating, construction, 
and maintenance activities in the utility 
industry which lend themselves to such 
treatment is vastly greater than appears at 
first glance. Likewise, the number of 
respects in which phases of our opera- 
tions may be compared with and measured 
against those of other companies is much 
greater than is commonly realized. 

It is a valid question whether in our 
industry we are taking advantage of such 


opportunities to employ the tests of 


“measured performance.” 

Moreover, are we reporting and evaluat- 
ing results not only in dollars, but also in 
manhours, employes, or other physical 
units? The accountant who is not doing 
so is certainly overlooking an opportunity 
for service, particularly in this inflationary 
era when the dollar provides no stable 
basis for planning and control. We might 
well bear in mind that for the average 
operating man, the prime element of cov- 
trollable cost is labor, not money. 


ACCOMPLISHING THE OBJECTIVES 


Now to accomplish these objectives 
takes people—people and brains and skill. 
If we are to enlist accounting in full- 
fledged service to operating management, 
we will need many more qualified ac- 














PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 


makes the job go 
EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER —because Marchant saves at least 
one step in every multiplication 
SURER—because Marchant is the only 
American-made calculator with dials for 
verifying the keyboard entry. 
FASTER—because Marchant not only 
requires fewer operations in multi- 
plication, it operates efficiently at 
speeds ranging up to twice 

those of any other calculator. 

Since more than half of all calculator 
work is multiplication, the obvious choice 
among calculators is the one that multiplies 
easier, surer, faster. Ask the 
Marchant Man in your phone book to 
prove this statement on your own work. 





; GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 
: ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] 


: MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 


: GAKLAND 6G, CALIFORNIA ce 










3% PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
ii) Enter multiplicand in keyboard 





Answer appears simultaneously 
as multiplier is entered in Auto- 
matic Multiplier. 
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CUT PAYROLL 
COSTS 


1% 
in 1952 


THE TODD COMPANY ’S pay- 
roll experts are ready now to 
show you how to reduce next 
year’s payroll- preparation costs 
by 61%! 
.-. ready now to prove that with 
a Todd Payroll System designed 
especially for you, any clerk can 
prepare a statement of earnings, 
payroll sheet, and individual 
earning record all at once! 
...ready now to demonstrate 
how the new, improved Form- 
Master's fixed posting position 
speeds up operations, increases 
efficiency —cuts costs! 
...ready now to help you plan 
your payroll system for 1952— 
without obligation! 
Thousands of companies, 
large and small, have profited by 
installing Todd Systems. They 
offer safety...closer control... 
employee satisfaction, without 
large investment. Get ready now 
to save money next year—by 
mailing this coupon today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. C, 

Rochester 3, N.Y. 

[) Please send me full information about the Todd 
time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems 
Please ask your representative to call 


Firm 





Address. San ae TS 


Zone State. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





countants of top-flight management ca- 
pacity and potential. 

We will have to assist the people we 
now have in our accounting departments 
to reach their highest level of competence, 
by providing them with company execu- 
tive development programs which fully 
merit the term—which do not stop with 
mere “job training,” but include rotation 
of assignment, participation in commun- 
ity, industry, and professional activi- 
ties, and many non-job-related functions 
amounting, in short, to an education in the 
social and professional responsibilities of 
businessmen. 

To augment our present staffs, we will 
have to employ hard-hitting recruiting and 
selection systems which will enable us to 
attract into accounting high-potential 
young people who can be developed into 
first-class management accountants. 

And we will have to do even more than 
that. We will have to cooperate actively 
with educators to improve the quality and 
expand the scope of undergraduate ac- 
counting education. 

T. F. Bradshaw, research director of 
Controllership Foundation, Inc., points 
out in his book, “Developing Men for 


Controllership’: “In general, young men 
of broad executive potential are not be- 
ing recruited for careers in the controller's 
organization. Business has not been able to 
obtain men of as high caliber for its figure 
area work as it has for its sales or produc- 
tion work. . . . The all-round men, the 
leaders of the class, seem to avoid account- 
ing as a career.” 

The job of correcting this condition will 
be tougher than ever in the present period 
of intense nation-wide competition for 
professional talent. But it must be done— 
and done now—if utility accounting is to 
be equipped to satisfy the urgent and 
growing demands of operating manage- 
ment. 

The company in which accounting is 
only partially satisfying the needs of op- 
erating management has a major job of 
improvement to do. And certainly, the 
perfect accounting organization is an ex- 
ceptional one. 

Self-appraisal will convince most of us, 
I think, that there is a great deal still to 
be done by our companies in putting ac- 
counting to work for the operating man. 

With that in mind, let’s pull up our 
socks and go to work. 


AN ACCOUNTING YARDSTICK 
It might be well to appraise your com pany’ s accounting 
practices against these standards required for maximum 
service to operating management as summed up by Mr. 


Lindseth: 


First, its accounting operating reports will imterpret, ex- 
plain, and fix responsibility for, as well as record, perfor- 


mance. 


They will record performance not only overall and by 
conventional accounts, but also in accordance with lines of 
functional responsibility, as defined by the company organ- 


ization chart. 


They will measure current performance against prior pe- 
riods, budget forecasts, and engineered standards within 
the company, and against comparable results without. 

And they will explain the “Why?” of performance as 
determined in cooperative consultation with the operating 


people responsible. 


Second, in addition to these primary operating reports, 
the accounting department will be issuing collateral reports 
which measure results in manhours and other physical units, 
and which provide operating executives with unitized costs, 
giving effect to overheads and indirect costs. 

And finally, the company will be aggressively recruiting, 
selecting, training, and developing its accounting staff, and 
inspiring every member to exert his best efforts in expand- 
ing accounting’s service to operating management. 

Ask yourself frankly: How many of these requirements 
are fully met by accounting in my company? 

The company which is doing a first-class job in this re- 
spect will not be difficult to recognize. 
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unglamorous 
pictures 


se. bul cuts bookkeeping costs 85% 


Just pictures of envelopes which contain 
snapshots—that’s all the girl at the photo- 
peas finishing plant takes 

with a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer. 










And while thesnap- 

shots inside each 
soy envelope have more 
eye appeal, the 
businessman — al- 
ways looking for sug- 
gestions to trim costs—will find 
the “envelope pictures” much 
more interesting. 


Photofinishers used to have a 
bookkeeping problem—Iook at the envelope 
and you'll see it. 


In billing the stores which act as pick-up 
and delivery agencies, they had to duplicate 
the information on each envelope manually 
—and keep carbons of the invoices as their 
only record. Not a simple record to keep 
... When you consider a photofinisher may 
have hundreds, even thousands of agencies. 


But today photofinishers using Recordak 
microfilming report that their billing costs 
have been cut as much as 85%. The enve- 





lopes are photographed —at the rate of 40 
or more per minute—and the charges per 
envelope are run off on an adding machine. 
The tape becomes the bill ... and is for- 
warded to the agency along with the related 
envelopes. 


In your company’s daily routines, you 
may be duplicating, by hand, reports and 
records involving more work than the pho- 
tofinisher’s envelopes. Check and see... in- 
vestigate low-cost Recordak microfilming, 
which will copy documents instantaneously 
... for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It gives outlines 
of typical Recordak systems and the com- 
plete line of Recordak Micro- 
filmers now offered on an at- 









tractive purchase or rental 
basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to accounting routines 
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CONTROLLERS, 
AUDITORS: 


CUMMINS 300 Perforator cancels 

entire invoice bundles at one punch. 

No skipping, no altering, no eradica- 

tion possible. Automatic, electric, 

foolproof. Remember, “you can't 
rase a hole.” 


You need not change present sys- 
tems. CUMMINS can help you 
strengthen any accounting or con- 
trol system with no change in 
present methods or forms. Use 
CUMMINS perforators to cancel, 
validate, number, receipt, code; 
101 protective uses. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicayo Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


'¢ ins-Chicago Corp i 
| Chicago 40, til., Dept. CM-951 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 
Please send me details on free, confidential 
survey of our internal controls 
Literature on perforators On check signers. 
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Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 
20th Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute. 
Basildon Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copyright 1951 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
20th 
Anniversary 


ANNUAL MEETING 


30-OCT. 3 WALDORF-ASTORIA NEW YORK 


LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Annual Conference 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
64th Annual Meeting 


YSTEMS & PROCEDURES ASSCCIATION OF AMERICA 


International Systems Meeting 


NTERNAL AUDITORS 


10th Annual Conference 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ST. LOUIS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL PURCHASING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


6th Annual Conferenc 
e 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BANK AUDITORS AND 
COMPTROLLERS 


27th Annual Convention 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW NEW YORK 
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Frese Heads FGAA 


Walter F. Frese of the General Ac- 
counting Office has been elected president 
of the Federal Government Accountants’ 
Association, an organization of more than 
300 accountants interested in improve- 
ment and advancement of accounting in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frese is chief of the Accounting 
Systems Division of GAO. Prior to that 
he was an accountant with the Treasury 
Department. 

Other officers named are: 

Paul M. Green, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, vice president; Charles 
W. Smith, Federal Power Commission, 
vice president; William J. Armstrong, 
Bureau of the Budget, secretary; and E. 
Reece Harrill, General Accounting Office, 
treasurer. 

Robert W. King, Housing and Home 
Finance, is the outgoing president. 

The following directors were named 
chairmen of committees: Karney A. Bras- 
field ( Agriculture) Education; Stephen B. 
Ives (General Accounting Office) Mem- 
bership; Boyd A. Evans (Treasury) Meet- 
ings; T. Jack Cary, Jr. (Coast Guard) 
Programs; Howard W. Bordner (De- 
fense) Publications; Laurence W. Acker 
(General Services Administration) Pub- 
licity; and Lindsley H. Noble (Atom 
Energy Commission) Research. 

The Association's fall schedule will be 
initiated on September 13, 1951 with a 
dinner meeting and a program of interest 
to accountants in the Federal Government. 


Tax Courses Announced 

A series of tax courses of particular in- 
terest to lawyers and accountants has been 
announced by the New York Law School's 
graduate division. The evening sessions 
for the 1951 fall term will be under the 
direction of Professor J. H. Landman, 
Head of the Tax Law Department, who 
will conduct courses in Basic Federal In- 
come Taxes, and Advanced Federal Tax 
Clinic, Federal Tax Bureau Practice and 
Federal Tax Litigation. 

rederal Estate and Gift Taxes will be 
taught by George G. Blattmachr; State 
and Local Taxes by Isaac Donner and 
there will be a day session on Federal 
Income Taxes by Charles L. Savage. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Registrar, 244 William Street, New York 
38. 


Tax Payments Huge 


One American corporation in 1949 paid 
the Federal government $444,377,889.44 
in income taxes, and an additional $136 
million in state, local, foreign income and 
social security taxes. The corporation also 
collected for and turned over to govern- 
ment tax authorities a total of $299 million 
in sales and excise taxes paid by the buyers 
of its products. 
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IDEAS TO ELIMINATE NON-PRODUCTIVE WORK 






Paperwork Simplification 


Mita 
H 


Dual Feed registers Check, Journal forms for continuous operation. 

A large insurance company today writes three times as many 
checks per hour as formerly, and does the necessary posting, 
as the result of their new Standard Register continuous-form 
method of writing. In one operation they now write a check, 
post an account ledger card, make the journal entry, and 
automatically punch a tabulating card. Production was upped 
from 400 checks per day to more than 150 per hour! See the 
story in PS, 22.* 

Today our representatives are devoting full time to helping 
our customers re-examine their requirements, get the most out 
of their present Standard Reg’ster form-systems. With this 
three-fold improvement objective: 

A. Develop the best procedure, by eliminating non- produc- 
tive steps, combining and simplifying operations in of- 
fice and factory. 

B. Simplify the writing process, through the use of auxiliary 
devices, e. g., in the case above, a Burster-Imprinter that 
signs, trims, and detaches checks 5 times faster than 
previously. 

€. Design the most efficient form, to cut writing costs by re- 
ducing lost motions, making one form do the work of 
two, etc. 

*PS.—the magazine of Paperwork Simplification, makes these 
ideas available to you. Write for free copy. Ihe Standard 
Register Co., 4409 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 
Advances form into 


new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER- IMPRINTERS. 
Sign, dote, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 
Better records 
by hand 





UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 








MATERIAL becomes 
MONEY 
on your SCALES 


DOLLARS 


> recom pm | 


CENTS 
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Basic accounting figures originate at 
your scales... in receiving, shipping 
and in production departments. 
These weight figures affect your in- 
ventories, receivables, payables and 
the final profit figure! Errors made 
at the scale stay wrong forever. 


TOLEDOS ARE BUILT 
TO GUARD YOUR COSTS 


Toledo has the scales to start your cost 
records right—and improve product- 
quality—in weighing, checking, testing, 
counting, batching, force - measuring. 
Complete selection of models and capaci- 
ties ... including Bench, Portable, Hang- 
ing, Overhead Track, Floor, Motor Truck 
and Over-Under Checking Scales... for 
weighing only afew ounces or several tons. 


--» AND TODAY PRINTED 
WEIGHTS FOR YOUR 
ACCOUNTING RECORDS! 


Toledo Printweigh Scales stop human 
errors in reading, recording, remember- 
ing; give your accounting department 
accurate printed records of each weighing 
operation. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
SEND TODAY! 1 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 1 


ase send me bulletin 2037 Sescenens | 
TOLEDO Weight Control and Printweig 
records. 
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A HOOK IN LEVIATHAN* 
By Bradley D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde 


Reviewed by WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
Managing Director 
Controllers Institute of America 

Arthur Krock, the nationally known 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
gives the authors a good send-off with a 
fine foreword and his opening paragraph 
both describes the book and explains the 
title: 

“This book describes the biggest fish in 
the world and is written for the benefit 
of 150,000,000 little fishes. 

"The monster is the leviathan Govern- 
ment of the United States, now operating 
at an annual cost of more than $43 billion, 
which is several billions more than its 
Treasury can supply. Most of the min- 
nows are the citizens whose taxes provide 
what actually is in the Treasury and who 
are further obliged to cash the Govern- 
ment's drafts for the remainder. The other 
minnows are yet unborn and will be pre- 
sented with some of these drafts at their 
first gasp. 

"In these pages many excellent sugges- 
tions are made with a view to slimming 
and energizing the monster and otherwise 
improving his performance as protector 
of the little native fish, and as policeman 
of the troubled waters of the world. If 
only the more important of these sugges- 
tions are transformed into vigorous public 
opinion, Congress and the President will 
take heed.” 

The book first presents a brief descrip- 
tion of the confused state in which the 
Executive Branch of the Government finds 
itself today. It then points out the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon Congress, the 
President and the public to bring about 
the improvements and economies so care- 
fully considered and blueprinted in the 
reports of the Hoover Commission. 

Following this, the book describes the 
general defects found by the Commission, 
and summarizes the principles of good 
management upon which its report is 
based. The major part of the page con- 


tent of the book is then given over to de- 
tailed discussion of the application of 
these suggestions to the various bureaus 
and agencies. 

Though the Hoover Commission's find- 
ings have been widely publicized they 
can never be repeated too often for the 
good of every taxpayer. Another boiling 
down of the abbreviated summary given 
by the authors (Chapter I}I) may be 
worth while. These are from the basic 
findings of the Hoover Commission: 


1. Have only a manageable number of 

men reporting direct to the President. 

Establish a direct line of authority 
from the President down through each de- 
partment, bureau and unit. 

3. Give agency heads adequate staff as- 
sistance to plan and control their pro- 
grams. 

Develop a competent body of career 
administrators. 

5. Establish flexibility, revise statutes 
that too minutely prescribe detailed steps 
of operations. 

6. Establish a performance budget. 

Standardize and simplify accounting 
methods. 

8. Centralize the housekeeping and 
general administrative services of the 
Government. 


This reviewer has followed what is 
presumably common practice, of “‘spot- 
testing” the book by reading those por- 
tions of it where he is best acquainted 
with the subject matter or problems. By 
this test the authors seem to have done a 
good job. 

The book appears to be an indispen- 
sable and readable simplification for any 
citizen anxious to learn and aid the work 
of the Hoover Commission and a valuable 
reference source for any organization hav- 
ing extensive government contacts. 
Company, 


* Published by The Macmillan 


New York. $3.00. 
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with this New Bell & Howell 
Motorized Microfilm Reader 


Here is a new motorized Microfilm Reader that 
brings greater speed, versatility and convenience 
to the rapidly growing group of microfilm users. 
Manufactured by Bell & Howell and distributed by 
Burroughs, it offers many exclusive advantages. 


A new dual pedal control allows the operator to 
use both hands for transcribing data, punching 
cards, posting, billing, or other work . . . elimi- 
nates extra motions ... helps her do more work 
with less effort and greater accuracy. A wide range 
of speeds, both forward and reverse, gives com- 
plete scanning flexibility to suit any purpose. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B u rro u gh S 


In addition, all the recognized advantages of high 
speed manual operation are provided for facilitat- 
ing the location of random images, or for fast 
rewinding. The constant-focus feature of this new 
reader, regardless of film movement, reduces eye- 
strain and fatigue—helps make for greatly im- 
proved operator efficiency. 


Business and government will welcome this new 
microfilm reader with its many advantages. Call 
your nearest Burroughs office for complete in- 
formation or write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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For Protection 


If vyouown A FUR COAT 
A HELICOPTER 
A BRIDGE 
A FACTORY 


or any other Article or Business which 
you value, we suggest a Quotation from 
Insurance Experts who have Imagination 


and Initiative. 


J. 8S. Frelinghuysen 
Corporation 


20 Vesey Street 1 Main Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Tel: Dighy 9-2112 





Flemington, N. J. 
Tel: FLemington 29 


Serving nation-wide accounts for over forty years 




















finger-tip GATHERING TRAYS 
—NEWEST COLLATING AID! 


They save time in set- 


ting up the work . . . save work- 
ing space .. . save steps and 
fatigue. All the pages being 
gathered are within easy 
reach, and at natural arm 


level. 


They nest into a space 9’ x 


trated literature. 


11 for handy storage. 5 4 +, 
S = The coupon below will bring you illus- 


Tanother 


Thomas fo a 


development 


THOMAS COLLATORS 

30 Church St., New York 7 

Serd me “M” Specifications and literature on : 
the new Finger-Tip Gathering Trays. 

' 
| 
' SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING 


Name 
Company . 
Address 





Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers 
Institute. Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 


CRIME LOSS CONTROL* 


Reviewed by RALPH C. WAMSER 
Treasurer 

Cosgrove & Company, Inc. 

San Francisco 


While the thoughts contained in this 
booklet are directed to principal account- 
ing and financial officers it might well be 
read by everyone having a part in the 
management of business enterprises. 

In a concise manner the authors have 
set forth the need for adequate control 
and protective measures designed to min- 
imize losses resulting from the fraudulent 
acts of employes or others. More than two 
thirds of the booklet’s 69 pages are de- 
voted to a listing of fraud possibilities and 
methods for prevention. 

As startling as the statement that dis- 
covered and undiscovered dishonest acts 
result in an annual loss which might ap- 
proach $2 billion is the statement that 
only about one-tenth of the proven fraud 
loss is indemnified by insurance. 

Aside from this staggering and almost 
unbelievable financial loss there have 
been pointed out the intangible losses re 
sulting from unfavorable publicity and 
loss of confidence in and respect for man- 
agement by employes, stockholders and 
the public. 

The authors state that the term “in- 
ternal control’ is used all too frequently 
with a lack of understanding as to its 
scope. The elements of internal control 
have been listed (not necessarily in order 
of their importance) as being: 


1. External Audits 
2. Crime Loss Insurance 
3. Proper Over-all Plan of Organization 
Adequate Records 
. Written Instructions 
. Sound Personnel Policies 
Internal Audits 
3. Segregation of Functional Responsibil- 
ities 
. Physical Safeguards 


Each of the above elements has been in- 
dividually dealt with. Particular emphasis 
has been placed upon the fact that “bal- 
ance sheet” audits by independent public 
accountants have as their primary purpose 
the examination of a concern’s financial 
position. It is pointed out that such audits 
should not be relied upon to disclose de- 
falcations which may exist. 

The authors have not overlooked the 
fact that the maintaining of adequate con- 
trol is more difficult than the effecting of 
control and that constant “policing” of the 
plan is necessary. 

The booklet merits the attention of all 
who are concerned with management and 
particularly those who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the financial stability of 
large or small business organizations. 


* Published by the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. Copies are 


t 


available without charge upon request. 
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HANDBOOK OF TAX 
ACCOUNTING METHODS* 


Edited by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A. 


In this handbook, third of the series, 
edited by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A. (previously 
issued were the ‘Handbook of Account- 
ing Methods,’ and “Handbook of Cost 
Accounting Methods’) there are many 
ideas for money-saving and energy-saving 
approaches to tax accounting. The author 
emphasizes that the book “‘tells the full 
story about legitimate tax-saving methods 
in 96 industries.” 

The volume is planned in three parts. 
The first section provides a survey of tax 
principles which tax experts are advised by 
the author to pass up since the section is 
somewhat elementary. The third section is 
a bibliography of published tax data in the 
96 fields covered by section two. 

Section two, however, provides the meat 
of the book since it is devoted entirely to 
the tax mechanics in 96 businesses with 
emphasis on tax information pertinent to 
each industry. The aim is to provide quickly 
“the unusual, the variations in a particular 
industry.” 

“Handbook of Tax Accounting Meth- 
ods” should be within easy reach of every 
tax specialist and corporate accounting and 
financial officer. 


| 
* Published by D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York. $12.00. 





EMPLOYE FEEDING: A Manual 
of Policies and Operating Proced- 
ures.* 


By John W. Stokes 


This book provides not only practical in- 
formation on which to base policies and 
decisions that are effected by executives of 
companies and institutions maintaining 
food service for employes, whether oper- 
ated by the organization or by outside con- 
tractors, but also serves as a manual of 
basic operating practices for food service 
Managers, supervisors, chefs, dieticians 
and others interested in or concerned with 
food management. 

Practical means of control for food 
quality, service, sanitation, maintenance 
and costs have been outlined, which are 
applicable both to existing facilities and to 
new operations. 

* Published by Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., 216 


Tremont Street, Bosten 16, Mass. 1951. 92 
pages. $3.00. 








Standard Appraisal Co. 
6 Church St. New York 
Branches all principal cities 
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Tracer light photos reveal costly 
‘doodles in the air’’. Tracer light photos 
are made with a single small light 

attached to each hand —sometimes 
to equipment. They show how many 
motions are required to do a specific job — 
like turning out one set of business forms. 


American LITHOSTRIP Continuous Forms 
wipe out wasteful, costly ‘‘doodling”’ . . . elimi- 
nate six unnecessary, profit-eating moves in record keeping! 
Distribution and control are simplified and speeded. A SINGLE 
typing produces records for all departments . . . fast! t 















































GET YOUR FREE COPY OF “TIME AND MOTION STUDY IN LIGHTS” 
AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP. 


500 Bittner Street St. Louis 15, Missour 





















Without obligation, SEND ME the new illustrated brochure 
TIME AND MOTION STUDY, showing how we can eliminate 
“doodies”"—save important time, work and money with 
LITHOSTRIP “PLANNED BUSINESS FORMS.” 





COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 


city... ‘ ZONE...... STATE... 


SIGMATURE 0.05. :sicsccorccevoseverss 
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Copyright 1951, American Lithofold Corp. 








streamline 
paper handling 


between duplicating machine 
and mailbag - 


By breaking the “bottleneck” of collating a Thomas 
Collator brings into productive reality the full speed and 
capacity of modern duplicating equipment. 
Equally important . . . Thomas Collating makes possible more 
careful inspection of high speed and volume output. 
As the collated sheets come out into your hands every page is 
right before your eyes. A constant check on accuracy of the 
work, 
You'll find step-by-step photos of Thomas Collating, together with 


specifications, in our new “M” Brochure. We will gladly mail you one 
on request 


v 
Thomas ‘¢ ° | Lates 
THOMAS MECHANICAL COLLATOR CORP. 
specialists in paper gathering 


30 Church St., New York 7, Digby 9-2270 ate 





Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers 
Institute. Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 
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Office Tools’ Role 

America’s steadily increasing need for 
office machines and business equipment of 
all types, evident even before the Korean 
crisis last July, is likely to continue, accord- 
ing to Ray R. Eppert, president of the Of- 
fice Equipment Manufacturers Institute. 
The added demand following the invasion 
of Korea, he said, has pushed the annual 
volume of the industry well above the pre- 
vious postwar peak. 

Mr. Eppert, who is executive vice presi- 
dent of Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, declared that “the problem of rising 
office costs, the mounting volume of paper- 
work required to operate our economy at 
peak efficiency, and the increasing impor- 
tance of adequate control of all phases of 
business, would have accentuated the need 
for modern, highly efficient ‘office tools’ 
even under normal conditions. 

“The role of ‘office tools’ is primarily 
one of speeding up the absolutely essential 
office work that must accompany increased 
employment and production, and at the 
same time effecting economics in labor 
and other production costs during a period 
when experienced office personnel ts cer- 
tain to become scarce as a result of increas- 
ing military and industrial needs.” 


Shortage of Skilled Help 
Hits Office Machines 


The increasing shortages of workers 
qualified to operate highly developed busi- 
ness machines has convinced many makers 
of these appliances that they must consider 
simplifying them to permit their fullest 
use by less qualified personnel, according 
to James G. Romero, division manager of 
the Underwood Corporation. 

“The present national emergency,” he 
told the Office Executives Association of 
New York, “simply does not allow busi- 
ness and industry the needed skilled per- 
sonnel nor the time to train less skilled op- 
erators to handle today’s intricate machines. 
Therefore, the machines may have to be 
simplified to allow operation by semi- 
skilled workers.” 

Donald Hamilton, Jr., an executive of 
the Thomas A. Edison Co., outlines steps 
now being taken to produce simpler and 
more accurate data that may be recorded 
and processed by fewer and less skilled 
workers. 


The Coffee Hour 

Could there be a connection between 
the rise in the price of coffee and the 
American office workers’ traditional ‘‘cof- 
fee hour’ ? According to the current Office 
Customs Survey published by the National 
Office Management Association, the morn- 
ing “coffee hour” is a custom of major 
importance to many companies. It was 
estimated that last year employes in one 
company alone took 1,800 hours a day 
to walk out for coffee. 
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Easiest to operate of all the 
accounting machines 

Your own staff can quickly learn to use it. No special 
operators need be hired. Here’s what three firms say: 


MICHIGAN: “We went around to other companies to 
examine their methods...the Remington Rand account- 
ing machine seemed simpler than others.” 





CALIFORNIA: “We installed the machine without a 
special operator...One of our employees was trained 
without difficulty.” 


MARYLAND: “The simply designed keyboard and the 
complete visibility of the writing line are great aids to 
speed and production.” 


rf ‘ Booklet AB-392 shows 
\ you how to slash your 
bookkeeping costs by 
40% to 60%. Ask your 
local representative, or 
write to Management 
Controls Reference Li 
brary, Room 1331, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 











Let us show you how your present employees, familiar 
with your procedures, can easily operate this machine. 
Just one simple keyboard. Standard alphabet keys. Only 
ten numeral keys for all the figure work. 

All the operator does is enter amounts and 
descriptions. The machine does the rest of the job 
automatically, giving 
you completed and 
proved records with 
up-to-date balances. 
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Members of the Controllers Institute are identified in the follow- 
ing items by certificate number and year of election in parentheses. 


ALVIN KropF (#614-1936) has been 
named vice president and controller of 
R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit. Mr. Kropf, who 
previously held the title of at was 
also appointed to the firm's Executive Com- 
mittee. He is a past president of the De- 
troit Control of Controllers Institute and, 
currently, chairman of a subcommittee of 
the 20th Anniversary Committee. 


MEYER FEINBERG (#2239-1942), as- 
sistant controller, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, New York, served as a dis- 
cussion leader for the American Manage- 
ment Association’s Insurance Workshop 
Seminar, May 16-18, on “Insurance Ad- 
ministration for the Part-Time Buyer.” 


Bruce S. SHANNON (#4723-1949), 
controller of the Drackett Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary of the company and its sales sub- 
sidiary, The Drackett Products Co. Mr. 
Shannon succeeds the late Howarp G. 
HELFREY as assistant secretary. STEWART 
McMakin, acting manager of the treasur- 
er's department, was appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Drackett Co. at the same 
time. 


RussELL M. RicGins (#107-1932), for- 
merly a partner of Arthur Young & Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, is now president of 
the McCarthy Chemical Company and the 
New Ulm Corporation of that city. 





PHILADELPHIA ° 
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Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 
Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
CHICAGO e 


LOS ANGELES 








Steve H. BoMaAR (#4915-1951) was 
elected treasurer of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, At- 
lanta, Ga., and 
will continue to 
hold the office of 
vice president in 
addition to the 
position of treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Bomar, 
who has been 
with the Trust 
Company of 
Georgia since 
1925, is a past 
president of the Atlanta chapter of the 
National Office Management Association, 
past president of the Atlanta chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, and past president of the Atlanta 
Conference of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


z 


MR. BOMAR 


RALPH F. McGLoNne, Cleveland com- 
mercial manager of the East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
nominated for the chairmanship of the 
Accounting Section of American Gas As- 
sociation. The present chairman is ALAN 
A. CULLMAN, assistant treasurer, Colum- 
bia Engineering Corporation, New York. 


BERNARD S. RODEY (#1611-1939), as- 
sistant secretary, Consolidated Edison 
Company, New York, has been nominated 
as vice chairman, the post currently held 
by Mr. McGlone. Elections will take place 
at the AGA Convention in St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 15-17. 


JOHN HANSEN, assistant treasurer of 
Nesco, Inc., Chicago, was elected control- 
ler of the cor- 
poration at a re- 
cent board of di- 
rectors meeting. 
Mr. Hansen, a 
C.P.A. and mem- 
ber of the AIA, 
has been with 
Nesco for 24 
years. He was 
formerly associ- 
ated with Price, 
Waterhouse & 
Company in pub- 
lic accounting and before that was en- 
gaged in special appraisal services for the 
American Appraisal Company. 


MR. HANSEN 


CHRISTIAN E. JARCHOW (#568-1935), 
vice president and comptroller, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, and 
a past president of Controllers Institute 
of America, is scheduled to address the 
Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Water Transportation Accounting Officers 
in Chicago on October 12. Mr. Jarchow 
is presently on a business trip in Europe 
and will return in early October. 
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JoHN M. RoBINSON (#4071-1947), 
vice president—finance of the De Vilbiss 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the corporation. Mr. Robinson joined De 
Vilbiss as treasurer in 1946 and was made 
vice president and treasurer in January 
1950. In April 1951 he assumed the fi- 
nancial vice presidency. He is a certified 
public accountant and is vice president of 
the Toledo Control of Controllers Insti- 
tute. 


EDMUND L. GRIMES (#3461-1945), 
executive vice president and comptroller of 
Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, 
Md., was elected a member of the board 
of directors recently. A member of Ameri- 
can Bar Association and a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant, Mr. Grimes is president 
of the Maryland Public Expenditures 
Council, a director of the Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank and vice chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Taxation of Con- 
trollers Institute. 


N. A. CLouet (#3913-1947), control- 
ler of Sargent & Company, New Haven, 
Conn., will be- 
come company 
treasurer on Sep- 
tember 15, suc- 
ceeding ZIEGLER 
SARGENT, who 
retires on that 
date. Mr. Clouet, 
who has been a 
member of the 
firm since 1920, 
when he joined 
it as a cost clerk, MR. CLOUET 
was named con- 
troller in 1945 and in 1949 was elected an 
officer of the company. He is a director of 
the Bridgeport Control of Controllers In- 
stitute. 





MAXWELL E. McDowELL, former head 
of the tax department of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), New York, who retired in 
January, recently received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Colgate 
University. Unable to attend the Univer- 
sity's Commencement in Hamilton, N. Y., 
on June 11, because of ill health, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell received the degree from Dr. 
EverETT N. Case, president of Colgate, 
in the first off-campus convocation in the 
132-year history of Colgate University. 
Mr. McDowell, a member of Colgate’s 
class of 1916, has frequently addressed 
meetings and conferences of Controllers 
Institute, particularly in tax discussions. 
He had served Colgate as a Trustee for 
many years. 


RicHarp A. HOLTON has been elected 
vice president of East New York Savings 
Bank. Mr. Holton, formerly controller, 
will continue in charge of bond invest- 
ments. 
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HOUSTON CONTROLLERS CELEBRATE THEIR FIRST DECADE 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Houston Control of Controllers 
Institute was observed at the Shamrock Hotel, in Houston, on 
July 2, 1951 and on that occasion the photographer (Bob Bailey 
of Houston) recorded for posterity and the readers of THE 
CONTROLLER the following gathering at the head table. Seated, 
left to right are: 


R. L. McVEY, vice president, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company; PAUL GARMANY, assistant comptroller, Hughes Tool 
Company; WELDON M. PADGETT, controller, Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corporation; GAY CARROLL, comptroller, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company; and WILLIAM A. BAKER, vice presi- 
dent, Shell Pipe Line Corporation. Messrs. Carroll and Baker 
are charter members of the Houston Control. 


Standing, left to right, are: J. R. MULVEY, assistant comp- 
troller, Humble Oil Refining Company and a national director 
of Controllers Institute; JOHN B. COOKENBOO, controller and 
treasurer, Houston Natural Gas Corporation; ULWIN D. PORTER, 
controller, Levy Brothers Dry Goods Company; and GEORGE L. 
DUWE, controller, Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 


The 1951-1952 president of the Houston Control is Mr. Duwe, 
who succeeded Mr. Padgett. The Houston Control sponsored the 
1950 Southern Conference of Controllers Institute and has estab- 
lished an excellent record of activity both in the business and fi- 
nancial circles of Houston and in the affairs of Controllers Institute. 











JOHN R. BLADES 


INSURANCE ADVISER 
* 
Complete Surveys of 
Corporate Insurance Affairs 


No Insurance Sold 


744 BROAD STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 


Established 1926 
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DANIEL J. HENNESSY (#50-1932), ex- 
ecutive vice president of Jamaica Water 
Supply Com- 
pany, Jamaica, 
N. Y., is now 
president of the 
company. Mr. 
Hennessy was the 
second national 
president of Con- 
trollers Institute 
(1933-1934), 
and served as a 
national director 
(1932-1937), 
as chairman of 
the national Planning Committee of the 
Institute (1938-1941), and as chairman 
of the national Mutual Problems with 
AIA Committee (1943-45). A past presi- 
dent of Controllership Foundation (1945- 
1949), he is presently a member of the 
Foundation’s Advisory Committee, on 
which he has served since 1949. 


MR. HENNESSY 


MarRION R. HaArDIN (#2294-1942), 
comptroller, W. S. Dickey Clay Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been elected first vice president. Mr. 
Hardin joined the company in 1941, 
having been previously associated with 
Arthur Andersen and Co. He is past 
president of the Kansas City Control of 
Controllers Institute, 1950-51. 


HERBERT M. RAMEL (#1073-1937), 
vice president, Ramsey Corporation, St. 
Louis, was recently appointed as indus- 
try member of the Kansas City Regional 
Labor-Management Committee for De- 
fense Manpower for the states of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, lowa and Nebraska 


JaMEs F. Simpson (#4647-1949), for- 
merly vice president, International Der- 
rick and Equipment Co., Dallas, Texas, 
is now controller of the Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WittiAM MCENROE has been ap- 
pointed to the post of assistant to the 
treasurer of the 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Mont- 
real, succeeding 
G. A. BRACE- 
GIRDLE, recently 
promoted. Mr. 
McEnroe has 
spent his entire 
career with the 
railway in Mont- 
real, and all but 
three years of it, 
after he joined 
the C.P.R. in 1912, with the treasury de 
partment. He was named assistant chief 
clerk in 1944, succeeding Mr. Brace- 
girdle and a year later again succeeded 
Mr. Bracegirdle as chief clerk. 


MR. McENROE 
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PENSIONS 


Our brochure ‘‘Planning a Success- 
ful Retirement Program for Your 
Company” explains how we can as- 
sist you in designing or revising a 
pension program. We operate as actu- 
arial consultants on a fee basis and 
our service is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, 
insured, profit sharing, and combina- 
tions of these. Write for a copy on 


your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


Vancouver 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Portland Cleveland Buffalo 
London 


Supertor 


Toronto Montreal Havana 








THEODORE ROTHMAN’ (#895-1937) 
and his firm, Rothman, Flambert & Co., 
food service consultants, have been en- 
gaged on a six-months’ survey of the 
cafeterias of the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. The Board of Education found 
their reports so helpful that it has ex- 
tended their contract. 


ALVIN J. STERMAN (#4714-1949), for- 
merly controller, Thomas Emery’s Sons, 
Inc., Cincinnati, is now afhliated with 
Nu-Grain Corporation of America, Cleve- 
land. 


Don C. HosLer (#4641-1949), con- 
troller-treasurer, Dairy Cooperative As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon, has joined 
the Hyster Company, of the same city, 
as manager, Material Control and Eco- 
nomic MFG Quantities. 


RICHARD D. COLBURN (#1443-1939) 
is now president of Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Corporation, Milwaukee. Mr. Col- 
burn was formerly associated with Bar- 
cus, Kindred & Co., Chicago. 


GeorGE W. FRASER (#2859-1944), 
comptroller, Hoffman Beverage Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., was elected to the 
office of assistant vice president of the 
company and will continue also as 
comptroller. 


Gorpon B. ROCKAFELLOW (#2278- 
1942), secretary-treasurer of Purity Bak- 
eries Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, 
has accepted tne 
vice chairman- 
ship of Industry 
Conferences for 
the 1951 An- 
nual Meeting. 
Mr. Rockafel- 
low is presi- 
dent of the Chi- 
cago Control of 
Controllers In- 
stitute, 1951- 
1952, and served as program chairman 
for the 19th Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute in Chicago last year. 

He succeeds STANLEY M. STEINKO 
(#3653-1946), formerly controller and 
assistant secretary of Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Illinois, who is now asso- 
ciated with Infilco Incorporated, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 


MR. ROCKAFELLOW 


JoHN I. Kirkpatrick, secretary and 
treasurer of the board of trustees of Le- 
high University, has been appointed 
comptroller of the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kirkpatrick succeeded Har- 
vey C. Datnes who had held the univer- 
sity post since 1938 and retired June 30 
after undergoing a serious eye operation 
during the year. 
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Noe. E. KEELER (#591-1935), for- 
merly vice president of finance and ac- 
counting for 
Marathon Cor- 
poration, Mena- 
sha, Wis., has 
been named vice 
president and 
treasurer of 
M&M Wood- 
working Com- 
pany, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Prior to join- 
ing Marathon, 
Mr. Keeler was, 
for seven years, vice president and control- 
ler of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Keeler served as a national di- 
rector of Controllers Institute from 1945 
to 1948 and is currently a member of the 
Advisory Council. He is a past president of 
the Detroit Control. During the 1947-48 
term he served as chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Budget and Finance Committee. 





MR. KEELER 


W. Stewart HotTcHkiss (#2169-1942) 
has joined the administrative staff of 
Western Gear Works, Lynwood, Cali- 
fornia, as manager of finance. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, prior to joining Western, was active 
as a business management consultant and 
recently made an organizational study at 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. and Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for the firm of Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget. Another interesting 
assignment was the study of the organic 
chemical industry of Europe for the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association entailing four months of travel 
through five Continental countries. 





Obituary 





Mugeet 


Word of the 
death of August 
D. Grote, was 
received as this is- 
sue of THE Con- 
TROLLER went to 
press. . 

Mr. Grote was 
a vice president 
of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone 
Company, Chi- 
cago, and had, 
in bygone years, taken part in many of the 
activities of Controllers Institute as well 
as in the Annual Meetings of the Institute. 
He was a past president of the Chicago 
Control having held office in 1944-45. His 
certificate of membership in the Institute 
was #1595-1939. 

The funeral services were held on 
August 27 from the Kampp Funeral 
Home in Chicago. 





MR. GROTE 
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HOWEVER You Use Them 












UARCO Control Punched Forms are Best! 


Try these better made control punched forms! 


If you have a tabulating installation, use them there. Use them for 
billing over typewriters . . . Uarco Pin Feed Platens speed forms 
through in packs of 500 sets or more. 


However you use them, you get all these features in Uarco Control 
Punched Forms: your choice of fastening, including exclusive “bump” 
fastening ... wide or narrow copies... colors... pre-inserted carbons 
... precision punching in the margins to give you perfect copy alignment. 
Your word is law in the design of these forms—whatever you want, 
Uarco gives you. 

Hint to Office Managers 

The coupon is for you. Use it. It brings samples of these quality forms. 
Also, a folder showing how Uarco’s Pin Feed Platen permits their 
use in your typewriters. No obligation. 


Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


UARCC Incorporated 





INCORPORATED Room 1622, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

i] 

s . 1 Please send samples of Uarco CONTROL PUNCHED 

Business Forms 1 Forms. Also, the folder describing your Pin Feed Platen. 

1 
1 Peas hbk and teen dd cpeiccegevectadspaagdtesvossteaces 
' a 
1 PUR Sass veeistdcsscgeedeedsustiatunedtnp seoseustaceae . 
' . 
1 COB cdc dcccbccscvccccccsesscscaccserecctsccoseccessece . 
' 
1 S0abCcacccccsccccccccccssocessosecesecccescceccccoece eee 














What are the Advantages of 
THE NATURAL BUSINESS YEAR? 


You will find the answers to this question in an informative 
article from a recent issue of The Journal of Accountancy. 
Because many company executives, bankers and accountants 
have shown an interest in this plan to avoid the “log-jam” of 


December 31 closings, we have prepared reprints of the article. 


If you would like a copy, please write 


Pandick Press, Ihe 


Established 1923 
22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Printers of ANNUAL Reports ¢ BrocuurEs * PRosPECTUSES 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS *© Proxy STATEMENTS 
and all related documents 











‘Let me tll you how 
we sliced payroll 
record costs!" 





We used to worry about getting up vide us with completed W-2 forms! 
yur payr 1 >S. 
our payroll figures No more headaches for us—and we 
save thousands of dollars each month 


to boot!” 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE NOW! 


Trim your overhead costs now. Find 
“Now the Recording and Statistical out more about Modern Pavroll Service. 
Corp. turns out our payroll figures on (Other tabulation services: sales, or- 
their automatic high-speed tabulating ders, prices, costs, mventories, vouch- 
machines that are specially designed ers, and other statistics.) Why not 
for payroll work. Why they even pro- call or write now? 


“The girls would have to stay over- 
time. Sometimes the figures didn't 
check. And we were constantly break- 
ing in new girls 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 


s MONTR 


100 Sixth Avenue. New York 


Hartford Control Plans 
10th Anniversary Dinner 


The Tenth Anniversary of the Hart- 
ford Control of Controllers Institute will 
be observed at a special dinner meeting on 
Thursday, September 27. All past pres- 
idents of the Hartford Control will be 
honored on that occasion and it is planned 
to invite the Springfield and Bridgeport 
Controls of the Institute to join the Hart- 
ford members at the anniversary meeting. 


Controllers Business Show to 
Open September 30, New York 


The business exhibits, staged at the 
20th Annual Meeting of Controllers In- 
stitute of America, being held at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 3, will be open to 
visitors on Sunday, September 30 at 2 P.M. 
and will be on view throughout the en- 
tire conference. 

There will be exhibits in the following 
locations—the Jade Room, the Basildon 
Room and the Astor Gallery. The spe- 
cial Business Show Committee under the 
chairmanship of Charles B. Lunsford, 
auditor, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S., New York, will be in charge 
of this phase of the Annual Meeting ac- 
tivities. 

Exhibitors in the 33 booths of the Busi- 
ness Show will include the following. 
AMERICAN AJJTOMATIC TYPEWRITER 

ComPANY, INC., New York. 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Neu 

York. 

CHaART-Pak, INC., Stamford, Conn. 

COMPTOMETER, Chicago. 

CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORATION, Chi- 
cago. 

DICTAPHONE CorporaTION, New York. 

D1EBOLD, INC., Canton, Ohio. 

Ditto, INc., Chicago. 

Tuomas A. EDISON, INCc., New York. 

Facit, INc., New York. 

FERRIS BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, INC., Sfrat- 
ford, Conn. 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoM- 

PANY, INC., New York. 

Gray MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Neu 

York. 

Hatoiw CorPorATION, Rochester, N. Y. 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CoM- 

PANY, Orange, N. ] 

NaTIONAL CasH REGISTER, Dayton, Ohio. 
OLIVETTI CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 

INc., New York. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 

Neu York. 

STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY, C/v- 

CAgZO.. 

STATISTICAL ‘TABULATING COMPANY, 

New York. 

THOMAS MECHANICAL COLLATOR Cor- 

PORATION, New York. 

UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, New York. 
VISIRECORD, INC., Long Island City, N.Y. 
WorKMAN Service, INc., New York. 
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New Tax Peak Forecast 


The Federal government's share of na- 
tional product from taxes in fiscal 1952 is 
expected to exceed that attained at the 
height of World War II, according to an 
analysis made public recently by Bishop's 
Service Inc. During the war, tax receipts 
did not exceed 18.2 per cent of total out- 
put but with estimated receipts of over 
$72 billion and a possible national output 
of $350 billion, the government's share 
will rise to over one-fifth. 

The burden of taxes on individuals and 
corporations, though short of the record 
reached during World War II, is nonethe- 
less at an all-time peace peak, and if cur- 
rent legislation is passed by Congress, new 
high levels will be reached. 

The service's study of the impact of fed- 
eral taxes over the past decade entitled 
“Taxation for Mobilization”’ is the first of 
a series of reports dealing with current 
business problems which will be issued by 
the economic and market research division 
in its publication, Research Topics. 

The report observes that although ex- 
cises have increased fourfold between 
1939 and 1949, they are not pulling their 
relative prewar load owing to the bulge in 
other revenue. 

Although raising all taxes will increase 
revenue somewhat and may reduce infla- 
tionary tendencies a little, it is largely by 
increasing excises that demand, particu- 
larly for scarce goods, will be cut and ‘4 
ralling of prices slowed, the analysis de- 
clared. 


Fire Threat to Records 


“How Safe Are Your Records?”’, an 
illustrated article by Alan Hynd, has been 
made available without cost by the Mosler 
Safe Company. The original article— 
bristling with facts, figures, and case his- 
tories—appeared in the August issue of 
Nation's Business. It emphasized that few 
firms can resume business after their vital 
records have been destroyed by fire. 

Although crooks outnumber the police 
by four to one, “‘fire is a far greater threat 
to most businesses than burglary,” ac- 
cording to the author of the article. 

To help businessmen work out a sound 
protection system for records, cash, and 
other valuables, the article provides spe- 
cific answers to these questions: 

1. What must be protected against fire? 

2. What must be protected against bur- 
glary? 

3. What records must be kept in a fire- 
resistant safe r 

4. What potential savings on burglary 
insurance premiums are possible with an 
approved burglary-resistive Safe? 

5. What are the approximate costs of 
fire-resistant and burglar-resistive safes? 

6. How can such safes be identified by 
the average businessman? 

Write to the Mosler Safe Company, 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for reprint. 
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RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each insertion. 50¢ each additional line, Payable 
in advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 1 column-wide inch including 2 words for 
box number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. Address box number replies to THE Con- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 














HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 





ACCOUNTING METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 

Excellent opportunities exist with national 
firm of Certified Public Accountants in meth- 
ods and procedures work. 

Applicants should have experience in this 
type of work, including a good knowledge of 
the use of accounting machines and punch card 
tabulating equipment, and should have a 
sound bookkeeping and accounting back- 
ground acquired through study or experience. 

Salary will be liberal, commensurate with 
ability. 

A resume, which will be held in confidence, 
giving sufficient data to warrant interview, 
should be submitted. 

Our organization knows of this advertise- 
ment. Box 1067 


ACCOUNTANT-TAX EXECUTIVE 

20 years’ experience, in complete charge of 
Tax and Accounting Departments of large chain 
organization, operating in many states; also as 
supervising senior accountant for certified pub- 
lic accountants; wide experience taxation: fed- 
eral, excess profits and relief provisions, also 
many states covering personal property, tax 
situs, allocation formulae; pay roll taxes, merit 
tating; government contacts; membersmp tax 
associations. Reply TAX EXECUTIVE, 1097 
East 42nd St., Brooklyn 10, New York. 


CONTROLLERS! 
Do you need a “good man Friday?” Here is 
your chance to acquire a 29-year-old C.P.A 
This man has exceptional 
and intelligence. Write 


you 
loyalty 


to assist 
amount of 
Box 1070 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 

Executive assistant for Financial Division 
of large manufacturing company desires posi- 
tion as Controller or Treasurer of a small 
company or as assistant to Controller or de- 
partment head of a larger company. 14 years 
experience with two companies, serving in 
both line and staff positions. Have specialized 
in general accounting, budgets, insurance, 
pensions, and credits. Also some experience 
in government contract administration and 
bank financing. Age 39, married with two 
children, Presently located in midwest but 
will relocate. Salary open. Box 1064. 


CONTROLLER 
presently employed 
with medium-sized company as Treasurer or 
Controller. Broad experience covering all 
phases of accounting, costs, finance, taxes, 
budgets, systems, office management and suc- 
cessful record as Controller for several na- 
tionally known companies. Age 48; widower, 
well educated. New England location pre- 
ferred; salary open. Complete personal data 
by mail or personal interview. Box 1069. 


seeks new connection 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 

Now Controller with Treasurer's duties me- 
dium size corporation. Recent experience 
demonstrates substantially improved opera- 
tions resulting from developing managerial 
controls, improving methods (tabulating), 
installing of job evaluation. Prior experience 
provided thorough understanding of research 
men and methods and management problems 
integrating company and government research 
with other phases of industrial enterprise. 
Thirteen years’ experience in single and multi- 
ple plant operations manufacturing metal and 
electrical products. Accounting and manage- 
ment education above graduate level. Age 
37, member of Controllers Institute. Will re- 
locate. Box 1068. 


NOTE: THe ConTRoLLER reserves the right to ac- 
cept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no re- 
sponsibility for the people contacted through this col- 
umn nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





Afler Business 
in Washinglon 
“stheWMardman 


More and more, visiting exec- 
utives in Washington are staying 
at the Wardman Park. Air- 
conditioned suites are available 
for conferences or entertainment. 
Government and business offices 
are near at hand. Yet facilities 
are designed for full relaxation 
after a busy day—overlooking 
acres of private park. 


Wardman Sirk 


HOTEL 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY RO. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 














HIS, essentially, is what THE CONTROL- 
i em asked you through questionnaires 
inserted in three, nonconsecutive issues a 
year Or more ago. 

13.29% of you took the time and trou- 
ble to answer these questionnaires. 

You told us what you read, what you 
liked, what you wanted to know more 
tbout, and what le ss. 

You evaluated 10 articles as of “High,” 
Medium” or ‘Low’ interest—or stated 
‘Not Read.’ 

The ranking six were, in fact, confirmed 
by three separate checks! 

Only one article of the 10 listed in the 
questionnaire failed to receive better than 
50% “High” and ‘‘Medium’’ interest rat- 
ings. 

When asked how much time you spent 
reading THE CONTROLLER each month 
56.1% of you said ‘more than one hour” ; 
36% said “one hour’; 7.9% said “less 
than one hour.” 92.1% of you spend more 
than an hour with THE CONTROLLER each 
month, 

Next we wanted to know your choice of 
topics: Should we have more or less in- 
formation about 15 topics which we se- 
lected on the basis of their known popu- 
larity in the past ? 

In ratio ranging from 4-to-1 to 10-to-1 
you voted for more about 


PROFIT ANALYSIS 

BUDGETS AND BUDGETARY CONTROLS 
Cost CONTROLS 

ACCOUNTING ANALYSIS 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Tax PROBLEMS 


You favored more, but on a less marked 
basis, about 


Money, PRICES AND Basic ECONOMICS 

METHODS OF FINANCING 

RETIREMENT AND PENSION PLANS 

GOVERNMENT POLICIES IN RELATION TO 
BUSINESS 

JoB PERFORMANCE CONTROL 

EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


THE CONTROLLER 


You were evenly divided about FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS OF SMALL BusiNEss but 
voted overwhelmingly (83%) for articles 
about maintenance and storage of Bust- 
NEss Recorps (Re this topic, note the 
four-ply article in this issue.) 

As to your habits of clipping and filing 
THE CONTROLLER: 42% of you said you 
removed and filed articles of particular in- 
terest; 58% do not follow this practice; 
but many indicated that they filed complete 
copies of each issue. 

Answering a separate question, 50% of 
you told us that you keep THE CONTROL- 
LER from 1 to 3 years. The longest re- 
corded time—excluding answers marked 
“inde finite’ —was 7 years. 

We also wanted to know how many per- 
sons, other than the recipient, read each 
issue of THE CONTROLLER. 

The average is 2.22 persons. 

You gave us the titles of the other read- 
ers in your organizations: Controllers, As- 
sistant Controllers, Presidents, Vice Presi- 
dents, Treasurers, Auditors, Chief and 
special Accounting Officers, were pre- 
ponderant. 

More than 80 varying titles were men- 
tioned. Some of these result, of course, 
from the fact that there is no standard 
nomenclature for identical functions. 

But we were surprised and pleased to 
learn that Personnel Managers, General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Factory Man- 
agers, Work Managers—and even one Ad- 
vertising Manager—find THE CONTROL- 
LER worth reading each month. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you need not be a 
member of Controllers 
Institute to subscribe 
to THE CONTROLLER? 
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a Read, Mister?” 


To which we may add ... . 
“and here’s how you like it!” 


The amount of time you spend reading 
THE CONTROLLER is borne out by your 
answers to “When do you read THE Con- 
TROLLER?”’ 

45% read it in their offices: another 
15% read it in their homes. Only 6% read 
it while traveling. 4% said “sometimes 
home, sometimes office, occasionally on 
train.” 

We wanted to know which departments 
you read regularly,” which “occasion- 
ally,” which “seldom.” These received an 
emphatic “regularly” in the following 
order: 

CURRENT COMMENT 
SCANNING THE SCENE 
PERSONAL Notes 


You were more evenly divided between 
regularly” and “occasionally” on 


LETTER FROM THE EpIrorR 
PAGING THE NEw Books 


We queried you about your rating of 
our Controllership Foundation Book D1- 
GESTS. 41% of you said “Excellent” ; 39% 
of you said “Good’’; 16% said “Fair.” 

Interestingly, on all questions, opinions 
of Institute-member readers and nonmem- 
ber subscribers were in agreement. 

Space does not permit even a resume of 
the comments and suggestions received 
from readers. The comments were favor- 
able to such an extent that publication of 
them might seem like self-praise. 

You commented on our questionnaire, 
our typography, the length of our articles 
(half said ‘‘shorter,’’ half said “longer’’), 
the calibre of our authors, our depart- 
ments, including even “Correspondence.” 
There were constructive criticisms to 
which we have given close consideration. 
But, on the whole, you stamped THE Con- 
TROLLER "Approved by its Readers.” 

—THE Epirors 


p. S. We have deliberately resisted the 
urge to saturate the statements above with 
statistics. Confirmation will, however, be 
gladly supplied upon request, addressed 
to the Managing Editor. 























YOUR RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 













IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can afford 
the permanent commitment of an 


adequate pension system. 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can best 
solve the retirement problem 
through a deferred profit-sharing 
trust—or a combination of a modest 


fixed pension commitment plus a 


profit-sharing retirement plan. 








FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company or 
The National City Bank of New York 
There is no obligation, of course, Ash for car Pension Bechlet C3 






Let us help you with complete 


analyses, including cost estimates. 











We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


























Did you know ... that our first client, 
sold 18 years ago, is still one of our regular 
customers? 


Did you know ... that 81 per cent of 
our clients use our service every month? 


Did you know ... that STATISTICAL 
can give you 50, 1000 or 100,000 hours for 
any figure work, such as an inventory, a 
revision of standard costs, or a LIFO 
revaluation? 

This experienced organization offers a 
complete calculating service on a regular 
or emergency basis, ‘in your office or 
ours.”’ It’s quick, accurate, and economical. 


ency service advantageously and econom- 
ically. 


Did you know ... that STATISTICAL 
can key punch from one thousand to one 
million cards and tabulate them on an in- 
ventory, sales analysis, machine load, sales 
forecast, etc.? 

With the largest and most diversified 
independent punched card tabulating serv- 
ice in the country, STATISTICAL offers 
you accuracy with speed and economy on 


any tabulating assignment, whether it be 
I. B. M. or Remington Rand. 


Did you know .. . that STATISTICAL 
is equipped to handle any or all of your 


Did you know .. . that STATISTICAL 
can furnish temporary office personnel to 
help you in meeting any emergency? 
This special service provides experienced 
statistical and general typing needs? 
We can type 1,000 or more financial 
statements, or prepare complicated tabu- 


stenographers, typists, Comptometer oper- 
ators, key punch operators, dictaphone 
operators, and other office personnel for a 
day, a week, or as long as you need them. lations and reports to meet your exact 
Whether yours is a one-girl office or a requirements—quickly, accurately, eco- 


large organization, you can use this emerg- nomically—in your office or ours. 


Sy (6 


ESTABLISHED 


STATISTICAL 
TABULATING COMPANY 


1933 + M. R NOTARO, President 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois * HArrison 7-2700 
89 Broad Street, New York 4, New York * WHitehall 3-8383 
National Newark Building, Newark 2, New Jersey * MArket 3-7636 
411 North Tenth Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri * CHestnut 5284 


TABULATING + CALCULATING + TYPING + TEMPORARY OFFICE PERSONNEL 




















Visit our booth at the Business Show at the 20th Annual Meeting of Controllers Institute. Basildon Room, Wa'dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30 to Cet. 3. 





